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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘J. J.,’ sar Gregg, who stood dripping at the stern of the 
yacht, ‘ what do you mean to do about going ashore? ’ 

‘ We’ll row ashore in the punt as soon as we’ve picked her up. 
Get the cover off the mainsail.’ 

‘Oh, rot. We can’t go sailing about the bay soaked to the 
skin when there’s no need.’ 

‘There is need. The Major’s valuable punt is adrift. 
Besides, Marjorie would like a sail. Wouldn’t you, Marjorie? ’ 

‘Tm not sure,’ said Marjorie. ‘ Would Uncle John be 
vexed? ’ 

‘ As a matter of fact,’ said Meldon, ‘ I expect he would. But 
I'm surprised at your thinking of that. You haven’t shown much 
consideration for his feelings so far.’ 

‘I see a trap coming along the road from Ballymoy,’ said 
Gregg. ‘I expect it’s Ford. When he gets near enough we’ll 
shout and tell him to send for a boat to take us ashore.’ 

‘All right,’ said Meldon, ‘ we’ll howl, howl for all we’re 
worth. I’ll say one, two, three, go, and we’ll all three howl 
together as much as possible on the same note. Or, wait a 
minute, why should we make ourselves hoarse when we needn’t? 
We'll have up Paudeen Canavan and make him howl. I'll lash 
him to the starboard runner with his face towards the shore and 
you shall wallop him, Gregg, with the end of the mainsheet, 
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carefully knotted. In that way we’ll kill two birds—in fact three 
birds, with one stone. Paudeen will get what he richly deserves; 
Ford’s attention will be attracted without our giving ourselves 
sore throats; and the exercise will keep you from catching cold, 
Go down and fetch up the prisoner, Gregg. If he doesn’t come at 
once, we’ll have it in for him to-morrow for resisting arrest.’ 

‘Please, J. J.,’ said Marjorie, ‘don’t beat poor Paudeen,’ 

‘I will beat him,’ said Meldon. ‘ At least, I'll set on Mr, 
Gregg to beat him, and if he tires I'll take a turn myself.’ 

‘If you hit Paudeen,’ said Marjorie, ‘ I’ll jump straight into 
the sea and be drowned.’ 

Meldon looked at her. There were tears—tears of passion, not 
of sorrow, in her eyes. He realised that Marjorie had a temper, 
and was quite capable of desperate deeds when it was roused. 

* Do you mean to say, Marjorie, that it wouldn’t be a pleasure 
to you to see Paudeen walloped, and to listen to his yells?’ 

Marjorie clenched her fists and rushed at Meldon. She 
succeeded in striking him three or four times and then glared 
at him ferociously. 

‘ All right, Marjorie. If you'll stop beating me I'll let 
Paudeen off. There, I promise he sha’n’t be touched. Honour 
bright.’ 

Marjorie’s rage vanished as quickly as it had been aroused. 
She took Meldon’s hand again. Gregg, dragging the extremely 
unwilling Paudeen by the collar of the coat, came on deck. 

‘ Prisoner at the bar,’ said Meldon, ‘ you have been recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury—you are the jury, Marjorie. You 
deserve to be beaten, but you won’t be beaten if you howl ina 
satisfactory manner. If you simply whimper or shriek in any 
way that isn’t distinctly audible on shore—I suppose if he won't 
howl, Marjorie, you’ve no objection to my giving him a whack 
or two just to start him off.’ 

‘ Please, Paudeen, howl,’ said Marjorie; ‘ I’ll help you.’ 

Paudeen stood, a picture of blind terror, in front of Gregg. 
His eyes, red from his weeping in the cabin, were fixed appre- 
hensively on Meldon. He evidently did not in the least under- 
stand what was said to him. 

‘Now, then,’ said Meldon, ‘it’s your only chance. Yell, 
shriek, shout, scream, bellow, sing if you prefer it; it will come 
to much the same thing. Make any kind of noise you like that 
will be heard on shore.’ 
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Paudeen stood sulkily silent. 

‘It’s no use,’ said Meldon. ‘The boy’s gone stupid. 
Marjorie, I believe you’ve been ill-treating him in some perfectly 
frightful manner; you’ve bullied the sense out of him. We'll 
have to do the shouting ourselves after all. Now then—one, two, 
three—yell! ’ 

A loud ery, discordant, terrifying, swept across the water. 
Mr. Ford’s horse shied violently. A distant mounted policeman 
turned in his saddle, stared at the yacht, and began to gallop 
across the field in which he was stationed. Flanagan, the fear of 
immediate eviction forgotten in amazement, emerged from the 
door of his cabin followed by his wife. Major Kent, the sergeant, 
and three constables climbed out of the river-bed and ran towards 
the shore. Down the drive from Portsmouth Lodge came Miss 
Garnett, Mrs. O’ Halloran, and Mary Garry. They ran as if they 
were engaged in a race for some immensely desirable prize. 
They kept together for about thirty yards, then Mrs. O’ Halloran 
dropped behind. 

‘Tl back Mary Garry,’ said Meldon. ‘ When they get to 
the wall she’ll take the lead. There! didn’t I say so?’ 

Mary Garry climbed the obstacle with marvellous agility, and 
with a flying leap cleared the ditch and landed on the road. Miss 
Garnett mismanaged her petticoats, and remained tangled and 
helpless till Jamesy Deveril, rushing from the gate lodge, rescued 
her. 

‘That’s your new governess, Marjorie,’ said Meldon. ‘ She 
doesn’t show up very well in an obstacle race. You'll have a 
hold over her from this on. Whenever she turns nasty over an 
irregular French verb or anything of that sort, all you’ve got to 
do is to offer her any odds she doesn’t beat Mary Garry over wire 
fences and stone walls.’ 

The runners gathered in a group on the shore. The mounted 
police, in the excitement of the moment, even forced their horses 
into the water. 

‘ Get a boat,’ shouted Meldon. 

A babel of cries answered him. Everyone on shore wanted 
to understand the position of affairs. 

‘Get a boat,’ shouted Meldon again. ‘I can’t and won’t 
explain things at the top of my voice when I haven’t a dry stitch 
on me.’ 

There was a hurried consultation on the beach. Then the 
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two mounted police went galloping, one eastwards towards 
Ballymoy, the other westwards to see if a boat could be found 
more quickly in that direction. 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Meldon. ‘ Now we've nothing to do 
but sit down and be as comfortable as we can for the next hour, 
I vote we go below, light the galley stove, and fry Marijorie’s 
bacon. I suppose you haven’t finished the bacon, have you, 
Marjorie? ’ 

“No. We didn’t eat any bacon. We only ate the sardines 
and some of the biscuits and the cake. We'll have the bacon 
now, and I’ll cook it when you have lit the fire.’ 

‘Tsay, Gregg,’ said Meldon, as he poured paraffin oil over the 
coals, ‘ it’s just as well I insisted on your keeping on your shirt 
and trousers for the swim, wasn’t it? There’s rather a large 
audience on shore. You wouldn’t have cared to face Mary Garry 
and the new governess with any less on you than you have at 
present.’ 

Even Paudeen was admitted to the feast which followed. 
There were two slices of bacon and four water-biscuits for each 
member of the party. Marjorie’s happiness was complete when 
Meldon lit the swinging lamp. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘ you didn’t bring any tobacco with you, 
Marjorie, or a few of your Uncle John’s cigars? No! Well, it 
can’t be helped. But if ever you go off on a yachting cruise again 
bring some tobacco. Even if you and Paudeen don’t smoke your- 
selves, you ought to have some on board. You never know who 
may drop in on you unexpectedly. Now, Gregg, an evening of 
this sort is not complete without music. Marjorie would like to 
hear you sing. As an officer in one of the armed forces of the 
Empire the most appropriate thing you could give would be ‘‘ Rule, 
Britannia.’’ After that, Paudeen, who is a strong Nationalist, 
will give us ‘‘ God save Ireland.’ Then, as neither I nor 
Marjorie sing, we’ll talk politics. We'll have a regular debate. 
** Will tariff reform be beneficial to the cause of the Irish language 
in the new University? ’’ and ‘‘ Ought the advocates of women’s 
suffrage to support the German Emperor? ’’ The affirmative in 
each case will be moved by Mr. Gregg, D.I., R.I.C. ; the negative 
by Mr. Paudeen Canavan. The chair will bé taken by Miss 
Marjorie Purvis. Hullo! They’re shouting at us from the 
shore. I expect the Coastguard boat has turned up. Now, 
Marjorie, when you step ashore carry yourself with dignity. 
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Recollect that you are the heroine of a most exciting adventure— 
a thing which will be talked of in Ballymoy when the hair of our 
children’s children is turning grey. Paudeen, you will sit in the 
bow of the boat and whistle a funeral march of some sort-—Chopin’s 
for choice—to give an air of solemnity to the proceedings. Here’s 
the boat! Hold your head up, Gregg, and try to look as if you 
had all your clothes on and weren’t catching your death of cold. 
Marjorie, the Lord-Lieutenant’s wife won’t have half the chance 
of showing herself off next Tuesday that you are going to have 
now; so make the most of it.’ 

A loud cheer from the shore greeted the party as they stepped 

into the boat. Meldon took one of the Spindrift’s flags in his 
hand, stood in the stern, and waved it. The Coastguards, 
inspired by the moving scene, pulled briskly. Meldon’s advice 
to Marjorie was unfortunately wasted. She had no opportunity 
of behaving with dignity. As the boat grounded, Mrs. O’Halloran 
and Mary Garry rushed into the water and seized the child. 
Between them they carried her ashore. They, Miss Garnett, 
Jamesy Deveril’s wife, Flanagan’s wife, and nine strange 
children, who had gathered to the scene as mysteriously as 
vultures to a battlefield, formed a group round Marjorie, repelling 
the Major, who wanted to satisfy himself that his niece was really 
safe. Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz yelped with frenzied delight at 
the return of his master. He also succeeded in biting the heel of 
a policeman’s boot and tearing a long hole in the leg of Paudeen 
Canavan’s trousers. Major Kent, driven from the neighbourhood 
of Marjorie, wrung the hands of Meldon and Gregg, and then 
tipped everybody who could be tipped, including Flanagan the 
farmer, with the utmost liberality. 

‘T’m glad to see,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you’ve got over that 
fit you had, Mary Garry. Perhaps next time I tell you to bring 
tea into the drawing-room you’ll bring it without arguing.’ 

‘ Let the girl be,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran. ‘ Haven’t you had 
your ’nough of mischief-making for one day? Or do you want to 
drive her off into hysterics again? ’ 

‘Miss Garnett,’ said Meldon, ‘ I suppose it was you who let 
Mrs. O’Halloran out of the kitchen, where I had her locked up 
safe. I don’t blame you, for I’m sure you meant kindly; but 
when you know her better you’ll wish you hadn’t been so foolish.’ 

Mrs. O’Halloran and Miss Garnett had evidently become fast 
friends. Neither of them took any notice of what Meldon said. 
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They took Marjorie by her hands, each holding one of them, and 
led her up towards the house. Mary Garry and the other two 
women followed, all of them weeping with excitement and joy. 
The nine children, their curiosity about Marjorie more or legg 
satisfied, remained on the shore to watch Meldon and Gregg put 
on their clothes. 

Major Kent hospitably asked Meldon, Gregg, and Ford to 
dinner. Meldon alone accepted the invitation. Gregg pleaded 
a desire for dry clothes, and declined to accept the Major’s offer 
of a suit. Ford said that his own dinner was waiting for him at 
home. Both of them wanted to have the satisfaction of being the 
first to tell the news of the adventure to their wives. 

Meldon, dressed in the suit of the Major’s clothes which had 
been offered to Gregg, complained of hunger. There seemed to 
be little chance of getting anything to eat. Mrs. O’ Halloran had 
not so much as boiled a potato during the afternoon, and flatly 
declined to attempt any kind of cookery. She and Miss Garnett 
sat in Marjorie’s room. They discussed the day’s proceedings 
till the child went to sleep, and then continued to discuss them 
in whispers. Mary Garry flitted rapidly in and out of the room 
until Mrs. O’Halloran sternly forbade her to venture upstairs 
again. She then retired into the yard and fed Paudeen Canavan 
on cold beef and soda-bread. Meldon, driven to desperation by 
want of food, caught her in the act. He rescued the beef, and 
succeeded, after raiding the larder and the store-room, in gather- 
ing other materials for a meal. 

With satisfied appetite he and Major Kent retired to the study 
and shut the door. 

‘TI shall telegraph to-morrow morning for Margaret,’ said the 
Major. ‘ I can’t stand the responsibility of taking charge of that 
child any longer.’ 

“I daresay you’re sorry now,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you didn’t 
invite my little girl when I suggested it. She’d have looked after 
Marjorie, and all this wouldn’t have happened.’ 

‘I shall telegraph for Margaret to-morrow,’ said the Major 
stubbornly. 

‘You may telegraph if you like; but if you do, you’ll simply 
infuriate your sister, who won’t a bit like being dragged away 
from the European capitals, and you won’t be any nearer getting 
out of the very awkward position you’re in now. I don’t know, 
Major, whether you quite realise what you’ve done, but you and 
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Marjorie will figure in every paper in the United Kingdom in the 
course of the next three days.’ 


‘ Nonsense.’ 
‘It’s not nonsense. Here you’ve had the entire police force 


of this part of the county turned out in full uniform, with their 
officer at their head. You’ve had a Resident Magistrate ready to 
administer any Act of Parliament you chose to ask for. You’ve 
had four Coastguards, commanded by their officer with brass 
buttons on his coat, rowing long distances in a large black boat— 
a boat that belongs to the British Navy. You couldn’t have made 
more fuss if the Germans and the Russians together had attacked 
Portsmouth Lodge in fire-balloons. You can’t do that kind of 
thing and expect to keep it quiet afterwards.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the Major. ‘ Who'd write to the papers? 
Isha’n’t. Ford won’t. Nor will Gregg. I don’t suppose you 
will.’ 

‘T’ll tell you who’ll write. Doyle’s nephew. He’s already 
done a long account of the Lord-Lieutenant’s visit for the Dublin 
papers. He expects to make at least thirty shillings out of it. 
Now if a function of that kind—a thing which occurs practically 
every week during the first year any Lord-Lieutenant is in 
Ireland—if it’s worth thirty bob, what do you suppose the papers 
will pay for a really exciting thing like this? I don’t know, of 
course; but I should say not less than five pounds. Do you 
suppose that Doyle’s nephew will let an opportunity of the kind 
slip? Not he. He wouldn’t be Doyle’s nephew if he did. He’s 
round at the police barrack this minute, I expect, interviewing 
the sergeant and picking up picturesque details from the men. 
When he’s got all he can out of them he’ll go on to the Coast- 
guard Station. He’s sure to do a paragraph about you as a grief- 
stricken uncle, overwhelmed by a sudden and totally unexpected 
calamity. He’ll work in Mary Garry and Mrs. O'Halloran. 
He’ll trace out Olivia’s antecedents and describe her personal 
appearance. He’ll telegraph the whole thing to-night at about 
nine o’clock, so as to have it in good time for the Dublin papers 
to-morrow morning. The English Press will copy it the next 
day.’ 

‘I don’t believe,’ said the Major, ‘ that the newspapers will 
print a rigmarole of that sort. What on earth interest would the 
public take in a little girl going for a picnic to a yacht? ’ 

‘ That won’t be the point at all,’ said Meldon. ‘ If there was 
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nothing more than that the papers wouldn’t so much ag gg 
‘‘ Thank you ’’ to Doyle’s nephew. The real value of the story 
lies in your ridiculous behaviour; in the summoning of a small 
army of police and Coastguards to rescue a child who was perfectly 
safe all the time.’ 

‘ Let them print what they like,’ said the Major desperately, 
‘ It won’t matter to me if they choose to make fools of themselves, 
But, of course, they won’t. Even if the Dublin papers mention 
the matter they’ll say very little about it; and no other paper will 
copy them.’ 

‘Won't they? Just you wait and see. This is the month of 
August, and Parliament isn’t sitting. There’s hardly a single 
politician in the whole country making a speech even on a 
Sunday. They’re all playing golf. The wretched reporters are 
wandering about with notebooks in their hands, driven to despera- 
tion for the want of something to write about. They have motor- 
car accidents and ‘‘ Sad fatalities while bathing ’’ stuck into the 
most prominent places in their papers. They’ll be down on you 
in swarms. The first one will arrive in all probability the day 
after to-morrow, and from that on you won't have a quiet hour. 
If I were you I’d get Paudeen and Marjorie and yourself photo- 
graphed in a group. Leave a couple of hundred copies of the 
picture at the gate lodge, and tell Jamesy Deveril to give one to 
each man who comes to see you. You might stave off the worst 
of them that way.’ 

“I shall telegraph to Margaret,’ said the Major. ‘ She’s in 
Vienna now. She might be here on Monday or Tuesday if she 
started at once.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Masor Kent spent an uneasy night. He slept fitfully, and awoke 
more than once with a violent start. At five o’clock in the 
morning sleep departed from him altogether. He lay wide awake 
and stared at the ceiling, while the most annoying thoughts 
fastened on his brain and gnawed at it. He did not really believe 
that Marjorie’s adventure would become a newspaper sensation, 
but every word that Meldon had said came back to him in the 
early morning decked in an appalling garment of plausibility. 
He already saw the leaded headlines and his own name figuring 
in enormous type. He reasoned with himself, but at five o’clock 
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in the morning the most hard-headed man reasons with himself 
in vain. Bankruptcy, at that hour, seems to most of us 
inevitable; public disgrace of the most abominable kind hangs 
by a frayed thread over our heads; our wives and children have 
ceased to love us; our home is desolate; our future hopeless. 
From the hideous prospect of newspaper publicity the Major’s 
thoughts turned to other worries. He felt himself entirely 
incapable of dealing with Marjorie. He did not believe that Miss 
Garnett or anyone else could control her. She had escaped two 
perils—the peril of wild horses and the peril of the sea. The 
next thing, no doubt, would be fire. Portsmouth Lodge would 
blaze suddenly, unaccountably. Marjorie’s charred remains, 
with those of Miss Garnett, Mrs. O'Halloran, Mary Garry, and 
Paudeen would be discovered among the ruins. The Major 
himself would escape unwillingly and go through life afterwards 
a stricken man, receiving by every post the intolerable reproaches 
of his sister Margaret. 

The devils who manipulate the tortures of the wakeful man 
at dawn are swift and versatile. They pack into an hour such 
mental suffering that their victim believes himself to have been 
upon the rack for months. They scorn consistency. After 
showing the Major the hideous vision of his homestead in ashes 
and putting him through the ceremony of burying five scorched 
corpses, they changed the scene. He saw himself engaged to 
be married to Miss Garnett. He did not want to marry her, 
he had not proposed to marry her; but in some mysterious 
manner he was in honour bound to her. At the altar of his 
parish church stood Meldon, grinning abominably. There was 
an end of peaceful days. He saw plainly that in the future he 
would be dragged up to Dublin five or six times a year, made 
to stay in large and noisy hotels, taken to concerts, and compelled 
to buy things he did not want. His polo ponies would be taken 
away from him and sold; his paddock laid out in rose-gardens 
and herbaceous borders. Women would swarm into his house, 
drinking tea there every afternoon. There would be small bits 
of white calico left on his study floor to offend his eye. Balls 
of wool would lie about in dark places ready to entangle his feet. 
The rattle of a sewing-machine would make his evening hours 
unbearable. He saw himself a tame man of the drawing-room, 
effervescing with mild jokes and degradingly absorbed in minor 
gossip. The Spindrift would rot uncared-for at her anchorage. 
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He heard the clock in the hall strike six, and felt that it 
was impossible for him to bear his torments any longer. He 
rose and dressed. Strung to the extremest pitch of resolve, he 
went down to the gate lodge and roused Jamesy Deveril. He 
bade him saddle a horse and ride at once to the post-office in 
Ballymoy. Jamesy pointed out that the office would not be 
open until eight o’clock, and that nothing would be gained by 
starting before half-past seven. The Major went into the house 
and composed a telegram to his sister Margaret. 

‘Come here at once,’ he wrote. ‘The position of affairs is 
critical. Marjorie, though not ill, is in constant danger.’ 

Jamesy departed with this message at half-past seven. Only 
after he had gone did the Major recollect that it was Sunday. 
The chances were against the telegram getting all the way to 
Vienna on a Sunday; but it would at all events start. The 
alarming nature of the message might move a Dublin clerk to 
get it through as far as London. Then there would be every 
hope of its reaching Margaret Purvis early on Monday. If she 
started at once—and surely no mother in receipt of such a tele- 
gram would fail to start at once—she might reach Ballymoy on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

At breakfast the Major began to feel that he had perhaps 
worded the telegram too strongly. Marjorie and Miss Garnett 
appeared together. They sat together at one side of the table. 
Nobody looking at Marjorie would have supposed her capable 
of causing the smallest annoyance or anxiety. She was dressed 
in her blue frock, and the tear in it was carefully mended. Her 
hair was sleek, and tied neatly with a blue ribbon. Her 
face shone with much washing, and expressed a gentle sub- 
missiveness, which came near to being prim. She said, ‘ Yes, 
Uncle John,’ and ‘No, Uncle John,’ when he addressed her. 
She smiled with meek good-humour when he spoke. Only once 
did she show the smallest sign of animation, and that was when 
she heard that she was to go to church. 

‘Will J. J. preach?’ she asked. 

Miss Garnett did not look as if she wanted to marry anyone. 
She was most demure and entirely devoted to Marjorie. She 
scarcely ever raised her eyes from her plate, and said little 
more than ‘ Thank you’ and ‘ No, thank you,’ when the Major 
spoke to her. He felt that the sending of the telegram might 
have been postponed until Monday morning. Nevertheless, he 
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nerved himself after breakfast to the point of delivering a solemn 
and, he hoped, impressive lecture to his niece. 

‘Marjorie,’ he said, ‘ now that Miss Garnett is here, I shall 
expect you to settle down and behave with propriety. There 
must be no more playing in the yard with Paudeen Canavan.’ 

‘No, Uncle John, no more playing at all.’ 

‘I didn’t say there was to be no more playing. I hope you 
will play with Miss Garnett. You will play lawn-tennis and 
croquet, and—and—other suitable games at proper times. Every 
morning you will do two hours’ lessons before luncheon.’ 

‘Yes, Uncle John.’ 

Marjorie’s tone was dutiful, but there was a slight break in 
her voice. 

‘Not very difficult lessons,’ said the Major, who felt that 
he must not push his severity too far—‘ just a little history 
without dates, and some French. Perhaps, Miss Garnett, the 


‘irregular verbs might be omitted for the present. Get on as 


far as you can without them. There need be no arithmetic.’ 

‘Tf you like, Uncle John, I’ll do arithmetic. I’ve got as 
far as long division of money.’ 

‘The lessons need not be very difficult. You understand, 
Miss Garnett. But they must be absolutely regular. Nothing 
must be allowed to break in upon the two hours before luncheon. 
In the afternoon you will go for a walk, taking with you either 
a botany book or materials for sketching. This will be the— 
er—the curriculum every day.’ 

‘But, Uncle John——’ 

‘Yes, Marjorie? ’ 

‘Not next Tuesday.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Major. ‘The routine on next Tuesday 
will be precisely the same as on all the other days. I see 
no reason whatever for making an exception of next Tuesday.’ 

‘But J. J. promised that I was to see the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and I was to be a fairy. Oh, Uncle John, please say I may 
go with J. J. on Tuesday and wear my fairy dress.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the Major sternly. ‘ I never cared for that 
Lord-Lieutenant business, and I won’t have you mixed up in it.’ 

Marjorie began to cry. She wept bitterly, and choking sobs 
succeeded each other in quick succession. 

“Come, Marjorie, dear,’ said Miss Garnett. ‘When your 
uncle says you are not to go to see the Lord-Lieutenant you 
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must think no more about it. If you will leave her to me, please, 
Major Kent, I will explain it to her.’ 

The Major turned to leave the room. He was pursued by 
a heartbroken cry from Marjorie. 

‘Oh, Uncle John! I want to present an address and to be 
a fairy. I can’t bear not to. Do let me, and I’ll promise, 
always, always to be good. I’ll never go on the yacht again 
or take things out of the kitchen.’ 

If Miss Garnett had not been there the Major would have 
given way at once. He had not understood when he forbade 
it that Marjorie’s heart was set upon the presentation of the 
address to the Lord-Lieutenant. It was only the fear of 
appearing weak and vacillating before Miss Garnett which 
enabled him to harden his heart. He left the room and went 
into his study. He tried to persuade himself as he smoked 
that he was acting a noble part, sacrificing his own inclination to 
his niece’s higher interests. But Marjorie’s wail disturbed him. 

The car came to the door at eleven o’clock. Miss Garnett 
and Marjorie appeared hatted and gloved for church. Major 
Kent looked at his niece apprehensively. He was relieved te 
find that she was quite cheerful again, and was apparently 
thinking no more about the Lord-Lieutenant. Her behaviour 
while they drove into Ballymoy was excellent. During the service 
in church she was saintly. Her eyes were seldom lifted from her 
book. She stood, sat, knelt, sang, and repeated the responses 
with marked devotion. The rector, who was feeling his bronchitis 
acutely, was not in church. Meldon preached. His text was 
taken from the Book of Proverbs: ‘He that spareth his rod, 
spoileth his son.’ The sermon dealt with the proper mingling 
of kindness with severity in the treatment of children. The 
Major, who felt himself compelled much against his will to listen 
attentively, gathered the impression that Solomon approved 
strongly of severity towards boys of twelve years old and 
upwards—Meldon’s illustrations showed plainly that he had 
Paudeen Canavan in his mind—but was in favour of unlimited 
indulgence towards small girls. The text, if Meldon’s exposition 
of it was to be trusted, did not apply to girls, because the word used 
in the original Hebrew was masculine—son, and not daughter. 

‘Tf,’ said Meldon triumphantly, ‘Solomon had meant 
daughter he would have said daughter; for he was a man who 
was careful about his words.’ 
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After the sermon came the collection. It was then that 
Marjorie lapsed for the first and only time from the strict pro- 
priety of her behaviour. Her offence was not very grave. She 
wrapped her contribution up in a sheet of notepaper, which she 
took out of her pocket, and dropped it in the form of a small 
parcel on to the plate. Meldon, counting the money afterwards, 
came upon it. He unwrapped it carefully, and discovered that 
anote, plainly meant for him, was written on the paper. 

‘Dearest J. J.,’ he read, ‘ Uncle John says I am not to be 
a fairy or to give the address to the lady. I cannot spell her, 
but you know who I mean. Please tell Uncle John I am to. 
Ido want to so much, and you know you promised. 

‘Your sad and affectioned, Marjorie Purvis.’ 

Leaving the rest of the coins, like the ninety-and-nine sheep 
in the wilderness of the vestry-table, Meldon darted through 
the church and was just in time to catch Major Kent as he got 
on his car. Marjorie was already seated with Miss Garnett on 
the other side. She did not so much as turn her head when 
Meldon shouted to the Major. She called Miss Garnett’s atten- 
tion to the beauty of a glass case, containing a black-edged card 
and some artificial flowers, which lay on the grave nearest to her. 

‘Major,’ said Meldon, ‘come into the vestry for a minute ; 
I want to speak to you.’ 

The Major went reluctantly. His conscience was uneasy. 
He remembered Marjorie’s tears in the morning. The sermon 
had hit him hard. He knew that a conflict with Meldon on the 
subject of the address to the Lord-Lieutenant was inevitable, 
but he did not want to enter on it at once. He tried to cheer 
himself with the thought that Meldon could not yet know what 
happened after breakfast in Portsmouth Lodge. 

‘Major,’ said Meldon, ‘do you know how I spent my time 
last night after I left you?’ 

‘No. I suppose you went home to bed.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t. Much as I should have liked to go straight 
to bed after the exertions of the day, I didn’t do it. I went into 
Doyle’s hotel. At great personal inconvenience I got hold of 
Doyle. I made him send for that nephew of his who writes 
reports for newspapers. I had him dragged into Doyle’s private 
room, and I spent the best part of an hour persuading him not 
to send an account of your ridiculous behaviour yesterday after- 
noon to the Press. Doyle backed me up for all he was worth. 
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He said he’d get Father McCormack to speak off the altar about 
it if anything was done to annoy you. Nothing could have been 
nicer than Doyle was, and the nephew behaved well. Cop. 
sidering that he was sacrificing a five-pound-note, he behaved 
uncommonly well. He promised to tear up what he had written, 
Now, what do you say to that?’ 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, J. J., and I’m really grateful 
to Doyle and his nephew.’ 

*That’s what you say,’ said Meldon. ‘ But it’s not, I’m 
sorry to say, what you mean. Words are cheap, Major, and 
anyone can say he’s grateful for a kindness that’s been done 
to him. But what does your gratitude amount to? No sooner 
is my back turned than you forbid your niece to present an 
address to the Lord-Lieutenant’s wife. I say nothing about the 
way you are treating the child herself, though for cold-blooded, 
calculated, deliberate cruelty, your conduct would be hard to 
beat. You allow her to suppose up to the last moment that she’s 
going to enjoy one of the greatest pleasures a little girl could 
possibly have. You allow her to plan it, dream of it, look forward 
to it, find innocent delight in anticipation, to have her dress 
tried on and her fairy wings, with gold spangles on them, actually 


fitted to her shoulders. Then out of an absolutely fiendish desire’ 


to see her suffer, you dash the cup from her lips.’ 

‘I didn’t think : 

‘No, you didn’t. And that’s the reason I’m not dwelling on 
that side of the subject. If you were capable of thinking about 
anybody except yourself, if you were a man of any good feeling 
or tenderness of heart, I’d say more about the pain you are 
giving to that child. But there’s no good talking that way to 
you. I don’t suppose, either, that it’s any use appealing to 
your sense of common decency and gratitude. Most men would 
hesitate, after accepting a sacrifice of five pounds from Doyle’s 
nephew, to ruin the account that young fellow has written of 
the proceedings next Tuesday. I suppose you understand that if 

_your niece does not come up to the scratch his whole report will 
be spoiled, and he’ll lose another thirty shillings over it. You 
don’t think about that, and you wouldn’t care if you did think. 
You might, if you were a different kind of man, remember that 
I rescued your niece twice—once from the back of a horse that 
might very well have killed her, and once from a watery grave. 
I don’t expect gratitude, of course. But I think that you might 
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refrain from deliberately putting me into an extremely awkward 

sition. Here I am. I’ve promised the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland and the Marchioness of Chesterton that your niece will 
present an address to them. They’re coming here expressly, or, 
at all events, mainly, to get that address. If it isn’t presented 
in the proper way, as they’ve been led to expect that it will be 
presented, they'll naturally blame me. My prospects in life 
will suffer. And all because you won’t lend me your niece for 
a perfectly innocent purpose, for a single half-hour next Tuesday. 
You ought to consider, Major, that only for me you would very 
likely now be mourning for Marjorie instead of driving her home 
to a comfortable dinner on a car.’ 

‘Tf you put it that way , 

‘I’m not putting it that way. Don’t suppose for a moment 
that I’d waste my breath putting it in that way to you. I know 
you too well. The way I’m putting it is this: I don’t believe 
you are altogether a bad man, Major. You are devilishly cruel 
to children. You are appallingly selfish. You are utterly 
ungrateful to those who make sacrifices for you. You don’t know 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ friendship ’’; but you have certain 
good qualities. I’ll say this for you: You’re a consistently loyal 
man. I don’t believe you’d murder a Chief Secretary even if he 
happened to be a Liberal. I'll give you credit for a desire to 
stand by the King and the Lord-Lieutenant and the Local 
Government Board even when they happer. to be doing things 
you dislike. You probably don’t fully realise that in refusing 
to allow your niece to present that address of welcome you are 
acting in the most flagrantly disloyal manner that it is possible 
to conceive. It wouldn’t be nearly so bad if you came out into 
the open and played ‘‘ God save Ireland’’ on a concertina up 
and down the street while the Lord-Lieutenant was at lunch. 
That would be a manly act, however misguided; but to refuse 
to allow your niece 

‘T’ve said twice already that I will allow her.’ 

‘I didn’t hear you. I’m glad you’ve decided to do what's 
right at last. If I’ve spoken too strongly, Major—though I 
don’t think I have—you’ll understand that it was for your own 
good. Now if you'll just count the rest of that collection for 
me, I’]] run out and tell Marjorie. She’ll be very happy when 
she hears the news, and you’ll enjoy the luxury of a quiet 
conscience. Some day you’ll thank me for saving you from 
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committing a deed which would have hung round your neck 
all the rest of your life like an albatross.’ 

* Like a what?’ 

‘ An albatross,’ said Meldon, as he sped down the aisle of 
the church. ‘I can’t stop to explain it now. Read the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner ’’ when you go home, and you'll find out all about it, 
If you haven’t got a copy, ask Miss Garnett to recite the passage 
I refer to. She’ll know it.’ 


£ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue day of the Lord-Lieutenant’s visit to Ballymoy broke 
miserably. A strong wind blew from the south-east and brought 
with it torrents of rain. No one in Connacht allows rain to 
interfere with pleasure-parties, even picnics, and so far as the 
people of the district were responsible for it the success of the 
reception was not likely to be marred. It was true that the 
triumphal arch did not look its best. It was a long strip of 
white cotton, on which were printed in vivid green the words 
‘Céad Mile Failte,’ of which it was supposed that the Lord- 
Lieutenant might possibly know the meaning. The ends of this 
banner were wound round two short sticks, which were intended 
to keep the whole extent of the cotton stretched tightly up and 
down, so that the inscription could be read. These sticks were 
attached by cords to the windows of houses at the opposite sides 
of the street; thus forming an arch of the kind known as 
triumphal. Unfortunately the storm and rain played havoc with 
the thing. First the rain damped the cotton so that the letters 
of the inscription ran into each other and became a totally 
illegible smudge of watery green. Then the wind, sporting with 
the thin fabric, twisted it round and round itself until it looked 
like a white garment of monstrous length in process of being 
wrung out after a washing in dirty water. But nobody was much 
depressed by the fate of the triumphal arch. Mr. Doyle had all 
along been opposed to its erection. He regarded a welcome of 
this kind to the representative of a foreign Government as likely 
to compromise the reputation of the town for stern Nationalism. 
He argued plausibly that an illuminated address to be handed 
to Lady Chesterton was one thing; a triumphal arch, with an 
inscription which might be understood to apply to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, was quite another matter. The address, as he had 
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maintained all along, was simply an expression of the traditional 
courtesy of the Irish people. The arch, which had been devised 
and erected by a rival publican, was described by Mr. Doyle as 
apiece of ‘ outrageous flunkeyism.’ He succeeded in persuading 
his nephew to delete, on account of its reference to the arch, 
astriking passage which occurred at the beginning of the report 
of the day’s proceedings. 

‘The town,’ so this document originally ran, ‘ was brilliantly 
decorated for the occasion, perhaps the most striking feature 
inthe display being a magnificent triumphal arch, which spanned 
the main street, and bore, in the ancient and mellifluous tongue 
of the Gael, an expression of welcome to the kindly lady and. 
her noble consort whose presence was that day to grace 
Ballymoy.’ 

When this passage was omitted, the report, as actually 
supplied to the newspapers, began : 

‘From an early hour of the morning the country-people 
flocked into the town. They were evidently in humour for 
high holiday. Laughter resounded on every side. Gay dresses, 
varying in hue from the brilliant crimson of the women’s petti- 
coats to the more serious grey of the men’s frieze coats, added 
ascarcely needed note of cheerfulness to the scene. The number 
of those who arrived on horseback was so great as to suggest 
the formation of an escort of mounted cavalry, who should accom- 
pany their Excellencies on their tour through the streets.’ 

This suggestion was originally Meldon’s. It was adopted 
by Mr. Doyle’s nephew in his report as a picturesque touch; 
but was not actually carried out because the horses of the district 
were not accustomed to motor-cars, and could not be trusted to 
behave properly. 

‘The weather,’ the report went on, ‘though broken by 
occasional light showers, was not of a kind to interfere with the 
heartiness of the welcome accorded to their Excellencies. 
Connacht, indeed, on this occasion, may be said to have justified 
the words of the poet who wrote of ‘‘ the tear and the smile 
in her eye.’ ’ 

“It’s my belief,’ said Father McCormack, when he came on 
this passage of the report, ‘that the welcome will be wasted 
altogether, for the Lord-Lieutenant will never face that occa- 
sional light shower which has been coming down in bucketfuls 
since six o’clock this morning.’ 
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Doyle, who was assisting at the final revision of the report, 
sighed heavily, and said he agreed with the priest. Then Meldon 
burst into the room. 

‘Doyle,’ he said, ‘have you sent the covered carriage out 
for the Major’s niece, and told the driver to call for Mrs. Gregg 
on his way in?’ 

‘T have not,’ said Doyle. ‘ Sure there’s time enough.’ 

‘There’s not time enough. She’s got to have the fairy dregs 
put on her; and what with the spangles and the wings and the 
gold star in her hair, that will take some time.’ 

‘Any way, where’s the use?’. said Doyle. ‘ Father 
McCormack, here, says they’ll never face the weather.’ 

“Is it the Lord-Lieutenant not face the weather? ’ 

‘Him and his lady.’ 

“My dear Father McCormack, what makes you say such 
a thing? You don’t—you really don’t understand the English 
people.’ 

‘I ought to, then,’ said the priest. ‘I was on a mission in 
Lancashire for the first five years after I left Maynooth, and 
I saw plenty of the English people, more than ever I want to 
see again.’ 

‘Well, then, you’ve forgotten what they’re like. I tell you 
straight they’re a wonderful people. Their great outstanding 
characteristic is their devotion to duty. No Englishman ever 
neglects his duty. You’ll find that in any history-book. There 
was Nelson, for instance. You recollect the way he looked at 
the signal the Admiral was trying to get him to attend to out 
of his blind eye, and then said: ‘‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.’’ That’s the sort of people the English are. 
The more totally useless the duty may be when it’s done the 
more determined they are to do it. Look at the way they 
whiten their doorsteps. You must have noticed that if you lived 
in Lancashire.’ 

‘TI did,’ said the priest. ‘ Many’s the time I’d be ashamed 
to walk on them.’ 

‘Well, now, is there anything in the world except a devotion 
to duty that would make a person whiten a doorstep? It’s just 
the same with the Lord-Lieutenant. He’s not a fool. His 
wife’s not a fool. We’re not fools. Nobody supposes for a 
moment that any child in Connacht is going to be any the better 
of their coming here and making speeches in the rain.’ 
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‘Of course not,’ said the priest. ‘ What use are speeches? ’ 

‘The Lord-Lieutenant knows, and his wife knows, just as 
yell as you do that there isn’t a child in the place wants to be 
ameliorated, nor a man or woman that would step across the 
road to ameliorate one if it did. What brings them here, then? 
It’s not pleasure. You can’t suppose it’s any pleasure to them 
to come to Ballymoy and eat the lunch Doyle has waiting for 
them.’ 

‘The lunch is good enough,’ said Doyle. 

‘It may be. But it isn’t to eat it they’re coming; and if it’s 
not that, what is it brings them here? ’ 

‘I’ve wondered many a time,’ said Father McCormack, 
‘what does bring them. I’m here, parish priest of Ballymoy, 
getting on for twenty years, and what between Lord-Lieutenants 
and Vice-Presidents and Members of Parliament, I could reckon 
close on thirty that have been to Ballymoy; and I never made 
out yet the rights of why they came.’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you. It’s the instinct of duty that drives 
them. You can’t understand it. No more can I. No more 
can Mr. Doyle. We’re not English. We can’t explain it any 
more than we can explain what it is that makes your red setter 
stand still when he gets the smell of a game bird, or what it is 
that makes a hen sit for four weeks on a lot of duck eggs. You 
wouldn’t sit on eggs. I wouldn’t sit on eggs. We haven’t got 
the instinct. It’s just the same with an Englishman and his 
duty. He doesn’t do it because he wants to. He doesn’t do it 
because he expects any good to come of it. He just does it 
because it’s his nature.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Doyle. ‘I’ve seen them Coastguards 
taking it in turns to stand on the top of the hill with a long 
telescope tucked under their arms, and them looking at the sea 
out of it, maybe once in every quarter of an hour, the same as 
if there might be something coming in or going out along with 
the tide.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Meldon. ‘ Now it’s the duty of the Lord- 
Lieutenant to visit places like Ballymoy. Nobody knows why. 
It’s simply a fixed idea in the English mind that a Lord- 
Lieutenant ought to visit them, the same way that it’s a fixed 
idea in the hen’s mind that she ought to sit on the eggs till some- 
thing, be the same chickens or ducks or turkeys, comes out of 
them. Now is it likely that a shower of rain would stop a 
38—2 
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Lord-Lieutenant from doing his duty, especially when he hag 
a motor-car with very likely some kind of a lid on it to keep 
him dry?’ 

‘Maybe now,’ said Doyle, ‘if we were to telegraph to the 
hotel at Cuslough where he and his lady were stopping last night, 
they’d tell us whether or not they’d started.’ 

‘You can telegraph if you like,’ said Meldon, ‘ but if you do 
you’ll only waste your sixpence. You may take my word for it, 
they’ve started. You’d far better send that carriage out for the 
Major’s niece, as I told you.’ 

Doyle departed. In a few minutes a large carriage of great 
antiquity and most curious shape was driven down the street by 
Paddy Clancy. Shortly afterwards Doyle returned to the con- 
mercial room with a telegram in his hand. 

*You’re right, Mr. Meldon,’ he said, ‘ you’re right. They 
started off at half after ten, and we may be expecting them at 
or about one o’clock.’ 

* It’s eleven o'clock now,’ said Meldon. ‘I'll just run round 
to your dressmaker, Mr. Doyle, and speak a few words of en- 
couragement to her. I expect she’s horribly nervous, and it 
won’t do to have her breaking down at the last moment. Father 
McCormack, you’re going up to the convent, I suppose. You 
might as well hunt down the attendant leprechauns. If you can 
raise enough umbrellas to keep them dry on the way it’ll be so 
much the better. If not, wrap them up in shawls and things, 
but for goodness’ sake don’t let their clothes get spoiled.’ 

In the workroom above Mr. Doyle’s shop the dressmaker 
and her four apprentices were gathered round Marjorie’s robes, 
The milliner and her assistant, a young lady who described her- 
self as an ‘ improver,’ finding business slack in their own depart- 
ment, had come to criticise and admire. One of the girls out of 
the shop, ‘ the young lady from behind the counter’ Mr. Doyle 
called her, had also wandered up into the workroom. 

‘I hope,’ said Meldon, ‘ that the dress for the Major’s niece 
is ready to slip on the moment she arrives, and I sincerely hope 
it will fit.’ 

The dressmaker seemed a little hurt at there being any doubt 
about its fitting. Everybody else giggled feebly. 

“It isn’t every day,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you get the chance 
of making a dress for a regular fairy queen. If you’ve done this 
job well ’—he addressed himself specially to the dressmaker—‘ it 
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may mean a great deal for you. The Lord-Lieutenant’s wife is 
a lady with a very keen eye for a smart frock. You have, I’m 
sure, often seen her picture in the illustrated papers, and you 
will have noticed that she’s always exquisitely turned out. Now 
if she sees that this fairy dress is up to the mark in every respect, 
she'll very likely give you a job in Dublin Castle, and that might 
lead on to almost anything.’ 

The dressmaker bridled. The prospect was a most alluring 
one. The four apprentices stared at her in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. Greatness seemed almost within her reach. 

‘I hope,’ said Meldon to the young lady from behind the 
counter, ‘that you have the illuminated address safe. It was 
up in your window for some days, and I suppose it’s in your 
keeping now. You have? Very well, then, bring it to me. I'll 
take it round to the hotel and leave it somewhere handy so that 
we won’t be searching high and low for it when the time comes. 
After that, I’ll go home and get my own clothes changed. If 
I'd thought of it in time I’d have got a court suit with a sword 
attached to it. As it is, I shall wear a top hat and a frock coat, 
and you can all come round to the hotel as soon as you’ve finished 
off the Major’s niece and take a look at me.’ 

Having encouraged and cheered the staff of the drapery store, 
Meldon went into the room where the Viceregal party was to 
lunch. He recommended the waiter to re-fold the table-napkins 
ina manner which he said was fashionable. He discovered that 
no menu cards had been provided, and sent the waiter to obtain 
from the cook a list of the food. This he translated into French, 
and wrote out carefully three times on the backs of visiting cards 
of his own. He propped these up opposite the seats arranged 
for the Lord-Lieutenant, Lady Chesterton, and the private secre- 
tary. Not having another visiting card he was obliged to write 
the fourth copy on half a sheet of notepaper. This he left oppo- 
site the remaining seat. It was prepared for Father McCormack, 
who, it was expected, would be invited to share the Viceregal 
meal, 

‘You’ll notice, John,’ he said to the waiter, ‘ that I’ve left 
out the second of the two puddings. The reason of that is that 
I can’t at this moment recollect the French for stewed figs. But 
Thave a dictionary at home and I'll look it up. I’m just going 
back there now to change my clothes. I’ll drop in before the 
ceremony begins and fill up the gap. It will be your business 
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to see that Father McCormack is the one who sits opposite the 
sheet of notepaper. I'll give him a hint to that effect myself, 
But if by any chance he gets hustled into one of the other places 
you must slip round quietly and change the notepaper and the 
card. The great thing is to do this banquet decently, and not 
leave the impression that we’re all utter savages down in 
Ballymoy.’ 

At the door of the hotel he met Doyle. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘ that I’ve settled everything for you now 
except the wine. You have champagne, of course? ’ 

‘I have,’ said Doyle. 

‘Three bottles will be enough,’ said Meldon. ‘ Lady Chester. 
ton won’t drink a whole one, and the private secretary will hardly 
expect to get more than what she leaves. You won’t, of course, 
have brandy handed round along with the champagne?’ 

‘Will I not?’ 

‘No, you won’t. That mixture is only drunk, so far as | 
know, in Connacht, and I don’t expect that Lord-Lieutenant will 
be used to it yet. He hasn’t been here long enough. Next year 
or the year after, if he’s round again, you can have it ready for 
him. But, of course, you'll give it to him to-day if he asks for 
it. What about the hock?’ 

‘There’s only one bottle in the town. It’s what there's 
little call for down here, and it’s no more than a chance that 
there’s that one bottle itself.’ 

‘You ought to have ordered a dozen down from Dublin. 
However, it’s too late to talk about that now. The best thing 
you can do is to tell John not to press the hock on them un- 
necessarily ; and you can give Father McCormack a hint not to 
take it. You've whisky and soda, of course? ’ 

‘I have—plenty. Why wouldn’t I?’ 

‘I think that’s all. I see you’re not giving them coffee. 
You’re right there. Any concoction your cook would be likely 
to make under that name would be poisonous. And now I must 
be off to change my clothes. I’ll be back with you in the inside 
of half an hour to marshal the leprechauns in good order and 
put any finishing touches on the arrangements which may be 
required.’ 





(To be concluded.) 
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WOODNOTES. 
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CoquETTE is our forest so— 
Prankt out in her pride of green— 
Remember bare winter’s snow. 


Should foxglove or bluebell blow, 
Or the blossoms that bloom between, 
Coquette is our forest so. 


Brave beeches in gold aglow— 
Shy birches of silver sheen— 
Remember bare winter’s snow. 


While safe through brown brake there go 
Dun deer—half the herd unseen— 
Coquette is our forest so. 


When the sweet-gales sanguine grow, 
Where the buck’s blood spilled has been— 


Remember bare winter’s snow. 


Few lovers her heart may know; 
None all that her moods may mean— 
Coquette is our forest so— 
Remember bare winter’s snow. 


Il. 


Aye red are the Red King’s deer— 
Drank here the tall stag at dawn— 
Mark well where the slot shows clear. 


Let the pack lie plaining here, 
Till tufters King’s Garn have drawn— 
Aye red are the Red King’s deer. 








WOODNOTES. 


Stay ; the harboured stag lies near— 
They’ve roused him—Ware does! A fawn— 
Mark well where the slot shows clear. 


The horn! And again! D’ye hear? 
Faint, far over heath and lawn— 
Aye red are the Red King’s deer. 


Far, for Avon, he flies in fear— 
Long strung go the pack, wide strawn— 
Mark well where the slot shows clear. 





Lost? Soils he in stream or mere; 
Hears the foiled pursuit withdrawn? 
Aye red are the Red King’s deer— 
Mark well where the slot shows clear. 





























PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: 
BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


VII.—THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


Serenely the sunlit waters of the river came down between its wooded 
banks with no sign of consciousness of their impending fate. They give 
you the impression of majestic calm and absolute serenity and peace. Even 
when the supreme moment comes, there is no mad swirl of terrified waters 
plunging into the dreadful abyss, but a swift and willing surrender of them- 
selves to the ‘everlasting arms,’ and before your very eyes they are changed 
into foam and mist, delicate and impalpable. The dread passage from the 
heights above to the rocks below is accomplished almost before you are aware 


of it, and a new Zambesi is flowing on to the sea through the great gorges. 
Letter from J. H. B. 


Sucu is the great African river at the Victoria Falls. So 
utterly peaceful is that last wide reach, studded and gemmed 
with wooded islands and rocky reefs, so lost is the roar of the 
shattered river in the depths below, that a newcomer from the 
North would see but one sign of coming danger. Beyond a 
certain chain of rock and island more forest is visible, but no 
more river; and the forest is dim and fitfully seen, because 
where the river should be is only a mist, rising, drifting, shining, 
full of the iridescence of melting rainbows. I have heard it said 
that the greatest beauty of Niagara is the long transparent green 
wave in which the river lifts itself for the plunge. Here there 
is no such wave, but another kind of beauty, serene and various. 
From Livingstone Island which hangs on the edge, you may see 
the line of the Falls, bright, level, hardly tremulous, stretching 
away to fade in profile after profile of dark rock-buttress and 
plumed islet: from a projecting mass of rock below the island 
you may look very closely on the face of the great river at the 
moment when it glides smooth and swift and crystalline over 
the brink of that tremendous chasm. When the mass, the force 
of the water thus hurled downward and onward is considered, 
it seems as though it must of necessity wear a passage for itself 
in the line of its leap and of a breadth somewhat corresponding 
to that of its upper course. But this is not so. A deep cleft has 
1 Copyright, 1910, by Margaret L. Woods, in the United States of America. 
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opened in the earth and into this the whole Zambesi pours itself, 
it dissolves, it vanishes, and from the chaos of smoking spray, 
the white everlasting turmoil in which it disappears, there issues, 
almost at right-angles to the river’s course, a tortuous torrent 
scarcely a hundred yards wide, flowing turbid and angry, in sharp 
zigzags between frowning cliffs. Some one who, descending 
by a break in the wall, explored the bottom of this deep fissure, 
returned shuddering at its clamminess and the uncanniness of 
the beasts that crawled among its reeking boulders. 

Owing to this freak of Giant Nature, the drama of the 
Zambesi, the splendid catastrophic end of the great calm river, 
is played as it were on a gigantic stage immediately opposite a 
kind of terrace, along which the puny human spectators walk 
like intelligent insects and view at their ease the whole stupen- 
dous spectacle. The terrace is the top of the cliff on the other 
side of the gorge into which the river falls—a gorge so deep that 
St. Paul’s with its dome could lie concealed in it—and runs 
about on a level with the top of the Falls for the mile and a 
quarter of their breadth. This great breadth of water does not 
stretch itself out in plunging foam, bare and immediately visible 
from shore to shore. Its line is irregular, curving into bays, 
broken by the beautiful islets that hang upon the verge, their 
sloping platform of rocks half foamed over by the silver water. 
But all along the face they can be seen across what seems but a 
narrow chasm, with the wide bright watery veil of them dropping 
and dropping into the marvellous cloudland of spray and mist 
and foam, in all the beautiful monotony of falling water ; mono- 
tonous because its forms are immortal in evanescence, for ever 
shifting and for ever there. The sunshine caught in the 
maze of spray, shivers iridescent. A rainbow of a glory 
heaven cannot show, springs from the abyss. It glows among 
the white foam-wreaths below, it stretches shining in all its 
colours, over the rocks and trees and the majestic face of the Falls. 
Sometimes it quivers below them, and sometimes rises above in a 
gigantic triumphal arch. Often it may be seen, as Livingstone 
saw it, with a double almost as brilliant as itself. There is the 
moon-rainbow too. We chased it all through the Rain Forest, 
when the darkness was black where the boughs closed overhead 

and in the clearer spaces the white moon made patterns of 
them on the ground. The Rain Forest is curiously warm at 
night, close and damp and dripping, like a hot-house. We found 
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our moon-rainbow at last, a pale spectral thing, hovering in a 
corner below the Devil’s Cataract. It had hardly been worth the 
seeking, for the light of the brilliant full moon on the Falls, 
on rock and forest, on precipice and wildly whirling water below, 
was a fairer sight to see. Best seen was it from the railway 
bridge, where, looking up the gorge between its dark walls, you 
perceive the ghostly water falling and smoking into spray over 
the pool called the Boiling Pot. In this boiling pot the waters 
seem caught, imprisoned in a circle, round which it is their 
doom to rush eternally, still struggling to follow the torrent away 
to the sea. A dead hippopotamus was once swept into the Pot, 
and with the great four legs of it in the air, the grotesque bulk 
whirled and whirled for days—might have whirled till it rotted 
away, had it not been lassoed and brought ashore. 

The railway bridge across the gorge is the highest in the 
world ; yet so merely a thing of association and comparison is size, 
that I will confess it hardly gives me the same sensation of giddy 
height as the Clifton Suspension Bridge. Others feel otherwise, 
especially two ladies and a gentleman of my acquaintance who 
walked across it when besides the iron girders the footway con- 
sisted of two planks. And such is the natural cruelty of Woman 
that one of these ladies stopped in the middle to point out to the 
man behind her the beauties of the view. Had he fallen through, 
he could not have hoped for the same quasi-miraculous escape 
which befel an engineer who fell from the bridge when it was 
in course of construction. One tree grew on the face of the 
cliff, and that not a very large one. Into the branches of this 
tree he fell, and hung suspended over the abyss. He was rescued 
absolutely uninjured physically, but was in hospital for some 
time suffering from nervous shock. The worst of ‘ heads ’ need 
not now prevent the tourist, protected by a substantial parapet, 
from looking down into the depths, where the torrent of the 
Zambesi foams on its tortuous way. The sum of one shilling 
paid to the man in the little house on the south bank will enable 
one to cross the railway bridge. This house with its green vege- 
table garden, looks a pleasant enough place to inhabit in the 
tourist season, but when the great waters are coming down, a 
perpetual rain of spray drives over it and beyond it. Besides 
the toll-keeper there is, or was, a lynx living there : not so com- 
fortably. It was of a fine leonine colour, and about half the 
size of a leopard. Its yellow-eyed, long-whiskered, cat-like 
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countenance, adorned by two ranges of white stiletto-pointed 
teeth, was the most fierce and malevolent I have ever seen. It 
had been caught somewhere higher up the railway line, in the 
forests of Northern Rhodesia, and now it found itself confined 
in a box in which it could but just turn round. The circum. 
stances were enough to explain its embitterment, yet even such 
thoughtlessly inflicted sufferings do not prevent other animals 
from growing tame towards the person who feeds them. The 
lynx however had to be fed warily, showing a preference for live 
fingers over dead bones. The human love of animals manifests 
itself in such peculiar ways that if a plébiscite of birds and beasts 
could be taken, probably the dog’s would be the only voice up- 
lifted in its favour; though the cat, if intelligence prevailed 
over instinct, would support him. The rest of creation would 
assuredly vote for being left alone. 

The eastern bank is wooded with finer trees than the western. 
One big baobab stands up in a clearing, making a landmark. A 
queer dropsical-looking tree, this giant baobab, its trunk the 
shape of a magnum bottle of champagne. By one path from it 
you go down to the Palm Klooft, which is a favourite picnic resort, 
and by another strike the Zambesi a little higher up, where you 
may embark for Livingstone Island. From a point on this bank 
there is a view along the chasm of the Falls which cannot be 
better described than in a letter from H. B.: 


You look down and between the two great walls of rock which make the 
trough into which the river falls. It is like a gigantic corridor, with the 
river pouring down one side. I have told you it is not water which falls into 
the chasm, but foam, mist and spray—white living foam, delicate veils of 
thinnest mist, rising and floating like lovely wraiths—iridescent rainbow 
spray. Looking down and through the giant corridor we saw all this loveliness 
of foam and mist pierced and penetrated by the morning sunshine, lit up by 
it, coloured by it, until it looked an infinite fairyland of light and delicate 
foam in a setting so majestic and splendid that one could only gaze . . . I saw 
[this view] again in the late afternoon of our last day—just as the sun was 
setting on the other side of the chasm. Then the depths of the gorge were 
in darkness, the delicate mists were turned to ominous smoke, the wraiths to 
goblins, and the foam and spray were livid and alarming. The morning 
view was a harmony of lovely lights, the evening of degrees of darkness. 
Suddenly the setting sun caught the cloud of spray which always rises above 
the Falls, dyed it with gold and crimson, and in a moment the terrible pallid 
depths were crowned with a great conflagration. 


The Devil’s Cataract at the opposite end of the Falls does not 
take the leap abruptly like the rest of the river. The wall of the 
precipice has been worn away, and the eye can follow the rush 
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of the water in its whole length, white and boiling, down a steep 
incline, to where at the foot over its racing swirls is glimpsed, 
up a narrow walled vista of dark cliffs and hanging woods, the 
sheer-dropping veil of the main stream. Those serried reefs and 
numerous islands which even now form a kind of breakwater 
between the river and the Falls, must in ages past have 
been solid land. Here at this corner perhaps the waters origin- 
ally made their way downwards, at an angle, wearing away the 
edges of the cliff, and speeding onward along a transverse crack in 
the surface of primal earth. After the rains, when the river 
reaches its high-water mark, the rocky architecture of the preci- 
pice disappears in the enormous volume of water pouring over it. 
But at that season little if anything is visible. The waterfall 
itself cannot be seen for the water, which veils it in a blinding 
mass of spray. Even in the dry season the force of the falling 
water must be tremendous. In my bed a mile away, the 
first night we passed at the Falls Hotel, I dreamed I was 
at Westminster in the neighbourhood of the Underground Rail- 
way. Waking, I was then and afterwards when lying down, 
aware of a constant earth-tremor. It is sometimes said that no 
solid water reaches the bottom of the Falls; that all is trans- 
formed in mid-air to spray. But this earth-tremor can hardly 
be caused by anything else than the tremendous impact of the 
water at the bottom of the chasm. And the pale maddened 
waves beneath, wildly shuddering, fleeing this way and that, 
hurrying round and round like damned ghosts in a circle of the 
Inferno, they too bear witness to the mighty force of the descend- 
ing river. Yet it is strange that out of all this turmoil below, 
there arises by no means so great a turmoil of sound as might be 
expected. The abyss swallows the thunder of its waters. 

The Rain Forest, on the cliff opposite the main Falls, is so 
called because it is eternally wet with fine and flying spray. 
When the Zambesi is full it must be untenable, but in the dry 
season you may with little inconvenience walk along the cliff. 
Maidenhair fern grows in the forest, and on the open groun¢ 
near if I found large patches of the wild lobelia, as brightly blue 
as any in a garden-bed. Such small matters may catch the eye 
even before so tremendous a spectacle as that of the falling and 
dissolving Zambesi. 

Were there no Falls at all to be visited, a delightful holiday 
might be spent floating day after day, in the fresh morning and 
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golden evening and under the tropic moon, on the waters of the 
Zambesi. A certain gloom enveloped the tropical rivers of my 
imagination. Doubtless the picture of that great river of South 
America, down which Amyas Leigh and his companions floated 
so many days through the deadly mangrove forest, had imprinted 
itself on my brain indelibly, as things do on the blank sheet of 
a child’s mind. Then again there was a river in West Africa 
down which Charles Kingsley’s niece, Mary, journeyed for several 
days in a canoe, on and on, moving silently over the dark-fringed 
silent waters, alone with her black boatmen. It was not this 
loneliness that appalled that most fearless of women. It was 
a thick mist which gathered on the face of the water and wrapped 
the canoe and boatmen in fold on fold of warm impenetrable 
gauze. It seemed to her as though behind this veiling mist 
there crowded, pressed in upon her, some kind of evil life, some- 
thing intangible, indefinable, yet infinitely terrifying; and her 
black companions were sensible of the same peculiar terror. I 
recall these gloomy rivers of fancy and of actuality only to con- 
trast them with the radiant beauty of the Zambesi, before it 
falls into the chasm. Its precise width is an element in this 
beauty, for it is great enough for majesty and not so great as 
to blur the distinctive form of a stream, as must be the case when 
a river is so wide that one bank is but faintly or not at all visible 
from the other. Across its sunlit breadth through the clear 
African air, the forms of the tropic woodland are always visible, 
either in their own colours or as a blue fringe against the evening 
sky. The river-bed is sometimes broken by shoals, so that during 
the dry season, in traversing it, you may pass at one moment 
across a galloping stream, at another through what appears to 
be slack water. It is these occasional irregularities in the flow 
of the current which make it for a mile or so above the Falls so 
sparkling a stream without impairing its general effect of calm- 
ness and majesty. The black boatmen propel the dug-out canoe 
smoothly and without apparent effort through smooth water and 
through rapid currents. So one winds endlessly, if one will, 
among islands deep in an often nameless tropical vegetation. 
Palms there are feathering high and feathering low, the fever- 
tree with its rich and bold green leafage, deciduous trees, some 
still wintry grey, but many bright with the red leaves of the early 
African spring. Near the Falls the islands crowd so close to the 
eastern bank that the width of the river is at times quite 
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concealed, and were it not for the far other vegetation one might 
imagine oneself walking beside the Thames. The brown stream 
glides as calmly, and over there the reeds stand in it, the long 
branches dip in it, as though they were English reeds, and the 
trees common pollard willows fringing some osier thicket, which 
is stirred by the tiny scramblings of the water-rat and the flutter- 
ing wings of small birds. But large palm-fronds and boughs of 
unknown trees dip in this water, and the common reeds are giants, 
with heads from which waves a mop-shaped growth of delicate 
tendrils or else white plumes, like the plumes of pampas grass. The 
python and crocodile lurk in the island coverts, and when the bows 
of the canoe push under hanging boughs to the bank, haply you 
may note there the huge round footmarks of a hippo, or the large 
and muddy space he has cleared by his wallowings. On some 
low bare ridge of rock you may sometimes see the shiny gun-metal 
coloured bulk of the grotesque monster heave into view. A picnic 
party during our stay at the Falls hotel were alarmed by one rising 
immediately ahead of their canoe. Ours was no such good for- 
tune. It was on the flat rocks outside Livingstone Island that 
we had been led to hope that we might see a certain hippo- 
potamus, but we had not reckoned with his peculiarly methodical 
habits. At exactly half-past ten every morning he comes up 
to take the air on this rock, and at no other time. Sceptics, who 
shall in charity be left nameless, assured us that this was not the 
sort of place to find a hippo, and that if he were there, he would 
certainly rise earlier than half-past ten. Hence these tears. 
We went much earlier—and did not see him. We looked superior 
at the pilgrims whom we met going out to view him at that hour, 
when the heat of the sun was already intense ; but not in vain did 
they perspire, for Hippo rose to meet them with the utmost punc- 
tuality. For perfect comfort in boating, however, it is rather more 
desirable to have just one of these lumbering awkward animals 
about, in the character of a wild pet, than to have a crowd of them, 
especially when it is considered that crocodiles are numerous in 
the river. For this reason the Chartered Company has the hippos 
shot from time to time. 

Livingstone Island, although on the edge of the Falls, is 
reached with perfect ease and safety. It was here that Living- 
stone landed in 1855 and gazed down for the first time into the 
stupendous chasm with its foaming chaos of spray. It is, how- 
ever, improbable that Livingstone was really the first white man 
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to look upon the Falls of the Zambesi. Traces of the early Jesuit 
missionaries have been found far up the Zambesi, and old tradi. 
tions among the natives shew the presence of white traders, prob. 
ably Portuguese, long ago in very remote parts of the country, 
But, however that may have been, Livingstone was the discoverer 
of the Falls, since he was the first to reveal their existence to his 
fellow-Europeans. Scarcely more than half a century has passed 
since then, and now the whistle of the train mingles with the 
immemorial noise of waters, and from the verandah of a really 
luxurious hotel, the traveller looks over the zigzag of a river gorge 
to the forests of Northern Rhodesia. Away in the depths of that 
land are still mysteries; new creatures, it may be, mighty sur- 
vivors of the old dim days of creation, perhaps new races to 
discover. 

One feels oneself here on the edge, as it were, of a new stage 
in that journey from the Cape to Cairo which doubtless will be 
before long as regular an excursion as that from the Cape to the 
Falls has already become. For one thing, one is for the first 
time conscious of encountering real tropical heat. We were at 
the Falls somewhat late in the season—in early September—and 
were also told that we had happened on a burst of exceptionally 
hot weather. But I incline to think that the neighbourhood of a 
great river and the everlasting cloud of spray rising from the 
Falls give a touch of humidity to a climate which is usually in 
Rhodesia, at this time of year, dry and exhilarating, and that 
partly for this reason the heat seemed greater here than elsewhere. 
Even so, the average hardy Briton did not seem affected by it, 
and walked and picnicked and boated for fourteen hours out of 
the twenty-four. It is only a few years since a lady on a sketch- 
ing excursion had a man with a rifle stationed beside her easel, 
a lioness having been seen prowling in the gorge. Now only the 
bark of a baboon is heard sometimes from its inaccessible trees. 
On the bank above the Falls G. glimpsed a python in noiseless 
retreat, and put to flight a young crocodile, which made a curious 
rattling noise upon the rocks as it retired to the water. 

There is a change here in the type of the natives. They are 
Barotses, of that conquering migratory tribe which, it may be 
remembered, makes a brief appearance in the history of Mashona- 
land. Why they should have passed through that fertile country, 
not then conquered by the Matabele, to settle north of the Zambesi, 
it is difficult to see. The Barotses are larger, more powerful men 
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than the Mashonas, but they are less graceful in build. Their 
skins are as sooty, their faces as ugly, as stage niggers. Paddled 
by four of these stalwart blacks we reached the landing-stage for 
Livingstone in company with the energetic and attractive young 
Clerk in Holy Orders whose parish is, so to speak, the railway 
from the Zambesi to the rail-head ; his work being entirely among 
the white people. Among black men hauling up canoes against 
a background of tropic vegetation, one would hardly expect to see 
the figure of a charming Frenchwoman. But so it was. The 
wife of the Administrator of Northern Rhodesia is a Norman lady 
who, with a courage which anyone at all acquainted with French 
customs and ideas must admire, came out to Cape Town to be 
married to him, and presides over Government House in the 
Capital of Darkest Rhodesia with all the grace of her nation, so 
old and so exquisite in its civilisation. The house forms part of 
the other Government buildings and has a very wide raised 
verandah which serves as a drawing-room. When the Chinese 
lanterns are lighted beneath it and the tropic stars above it, and 
the darkness is sweet with the loosened perfume of hidden flowers, 
no room in any palace the Northern Rhodesia of the future may 
provide for its Administrator will be as pleasing as is this simple 
verandah. When we arrived the Administrator was absent in 
the North, where he had gone on a tour to confer with Lewanika. 
Lewanika is a powerful Barotse chief owing allegiance to the 
Company, under whom he waxes fat. I was told—though not 
officially—that he had lately sent sixty waggon-loads of Kaffir 
corn into Livingstone ; which represents a large sum of money. 
Lewanika and his sons buy their clothes in London, and have 
been described to me as looking extremely smart at a reception 
in Bulawayo in grey frock-coats. Nevertheless it may be hoped 
and believed that at home they wear less. The Administrator re- 
turned from his interesting journey while we were at Livingstone, 
and told us, among other matters, of the attention shewn him by 
the Chief’s sister ; a lady in official importance next to the Chief 
himself. She had invited him to dine with her, craving as an 
especial honour to sit on the seat beside him. She also has, it 
would appear, prospered under the Company’s auspices and 
become of very ample proportions. I acquit the Administrator 
of having told me the following circumstance. The Princess 
ordered a brougham from England not long ago: a vehicle not 
particularly well suited, one would say, for the waggon-tracks of 
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wild Rhodesia. However, it came; a handsome carriage, line 
with white satin. Unfortunately the door was not wide enough, 
and the lady of large circumference could not get in without— 
let us say, a considerable diminution of costume. At length it 
was managed, and the dusky Princess drove off triumphant jn 
the white satin brougham—and in the garb of Eve. 

If the Barotse are more uncouth than the Matabele and 
Mashona, a comparatively civilised type of negro appears here 
for the first time; for there are black typewriters in the 
Administrator’s Office who come from the Mission Station at 
Blantyre. The grave dignified Mohammedan servants too, 
in their white caftans and red embroidered ‘ matador ’ jackets 
and fez, are unlike any Southern Africans. The primitive re. 
appeared in the shape of two Nyassaland women, making a kind 
of meal in our host’s compound. One of them rolled and rolled 
the fine white stuff, the other held a baby like a small ape; the 
ownership of which, however, I could not determine. They wore 
nothing but a kind of petticoat and a small silver coin in a nos 
so flat that the coin seemed to obliterate the nose. They had 
beside them, full of Kaffir corn, a large basket made of a kind of 
hard yellowish grass, ornamented with a neatly executed band of 
black pattern. These baskets are made of all shapes and sizes, 
sometimes in the shape of a water-jar, and are said to hold water. 
The two women seemed to object to being photographed, hastily 
concealing the baby and their own faces as soon as the camer 
appeared. They were probably afraid of being bewitched. But 
one of the Mohammedan men-servants, seeing the situation, came 
out and spoke authoritatively to the woman with the baby, who 
immediately turned round—and there is the little African group 
under the tree, the two women, the baby, the Kaffir meal, and 
the pretty ingenious basket. 
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THE UNEMPLOYABLE AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


J once met a man rushing away out of Eastbourne as if the town 
were the veriest Gomorrah. He looked neither to the right nor 
the left as he went, but just strode on, straight up the steep 
narrow path that leads from above the workhouse on to the Downs. 
Excepting for his shoes, which showed signs of hard wear, he 
was quite decently clad in better-class artisan clothes ; and there 
was an air of undoubted respectability about him. None the 
less, that he was both down on his luck and at war with his 
kind was evident. For his face was that grey-blue white that 
always tells its own tale, while in his eyes there was a something 
that made one think instinctively of Ishmael. 

He was a saddler by trade, I found. He had worked for 
fifteen years for one master, and had then been turned adrift 
because that master had nothing for him to do—motor-cars need 
no harness. He had been on the road for months, trudging 
about from place to place seeking vainly for a job, earning 
nothing, of course, the while. And he had a wife and children 
at home dependent on him for their daily bread. The end had 
come that day: he was penniless, and he had not had a square 
meal for a week. For the first time in his life he had betaken 
himself to a casual-ward—the Eastbourne ward; he had made 
his way right up to its very threshold. Then his heart had 
failed him; for it was Sunday night—the tramps’ great night— 
and enter the place with the motley crew he found gathered 
around its gate he could not. Better than that, sleep on the 
Downs, even though sleeping there meant going supperless, even 
though it meant, too, perhaps, something beside. For it was a 
night on which even the strongest and best-fed could hardly 
sleep on the Downs with impunity. It was bitterly cold; the 
wind was in the east, and a drizzling rain was falling. That 
half-famished man must have known, when he turned away 
from the casual-ward door, that he was taking his life in his 
hand; he must have known that the chances were there would 
be one man less to work in the world on the morrow, and one 
widow the more with her children for the ratepayers to support. 
39—2 
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The saddler was, of course, no typical unemployed : for every 
unemployed there is of his sort, there are probably a dozen at 
least of the sort he loathed the idea of consorting with—the gort 
that go to casual-wards right gladly, and trouble themselves 
much more about the quality of the ‘grub’ there than about 
the manners and morals of those whom they encounter. Life 
is sweet even when one is unemployed ; and the men who deliber. 
ately choose to face the risk of sleeping out in the rain rather 
than go to a casual-ward are few and far between. The majority 
of working-men, even of the thoroughly respectable class, un- 
doubtedly accept the State’s hospitality, if they find themselves 
penniless while on the tramp looking for work. They have too 
much common-sense to do otherwise, it may be argued. They 
hate going to a casual-ward, especially going for the first time; 
that is for many of them a terrible trial, something quite heart- 
breaking, but they go none the less. And what is the result? 
That is precisely what I was once asked by a foreign Poor Law 
administrator, who was inspecting one of those little iron cages 
in which, in some districts, casuals are set to break stones, 
‘To shut up a man in an iron cage is to treat him as if he 
were a wild beast,’ this foreign official remarked incidentally. 
‘Now, can any man retain any shred of his self-respect if he 
goes of his own freewill to a place where he is thus treated—where 
he is treated as a wild beast?’ 

According to him, and forty years’ experience in Poor Law 
work gave him the right to speak on the subject with authority, 
no decent man could sojourn even once in this casual-ward—it 
is regarded officially as a model ward—without being degraded, 
and therefore losing in personal value both to himself and to the 
State. No matter how worthy he was when he went, how 
industrious and self-respecting, he would be less worthy when 
he left, less hopeful, less alive to his duty to himself and to his 
fellows, more indifferent as to what became of him, and there- 
fore, of course, less inclined to do honest work. So at least this 
expert thought. He, I feel pretty sure, would have argued, had 
the point been referred to him, that the saddler, in choosing to 
sleep on the Downs, had chosen the better part. 

Our whole casual-ward system struck him, I found, as being 
positively stupid, besides being most wasteful. It is a system 
under which paupers are practically manufactured, he mait- 
tained ; and what could be more stupid, or more wasteful, than 
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for a State to manufacture paupers, seeing that, when they are 
manufactured, they must be provided with board and lodging? 
And when, a few days later, we met a procession of the unem- 
ployed, dangling boxes for alms, he professed to regard it as 
proof that he was right in his contention. 

To many of us, this system seems not only stupid and waste- 
ful, but also the very essence of cruel and unjust topsy-turveydom. 
Casual-wards, it must be remembered, are maintained at the 
cost of the community for the benefit of the unemployed. Yet, 
thanks to the lines on which they are organised, it is only the 
more worthless of the unemployed who derive any real benefit 
from them. It almost seems, indeed, as if they were organised 
for the express purpose of securing that the worthless, and the 
worthless alone, should derive benefit from them. The drunken 
lazy rogue, whose business in life is loafing and pilfering, and 
the steady working-man who is striving his hardest to bring up 
his family respectably, are quite on a par in the eyes of casual- 
ward officials: they are regarded and treated in precisely the 
same fashion from the moment they cross its threshold. The 
result is, of course, the rogue is treated much better than he 
deserves to be treated, and the decent man much worse: the 
former thinks as little of going to a casual-ward as most of us 
think of going to a hotel, while nothing will induce the latter to 
go there at all unless face to face with starvation. Thus, con- 
trary to every law of good policy, to say nothing of any higher 
law, a premium is actually put on roguery in these places, as 
the worse a man is the more comfortable he feels when there. 

Then, as the very raison d’étre of casual-wards is to help 
men who are temporarily destitute because out of work, common 
sense would suggest, surely, that these institutions should help 
them, and in the only way in which they can be helped effectually 
—i.e. help them to find work, help them to keep themselves fit until 
work is found. Yet this is precisely what casual-wards do not do. 
A man who goes there is not helped to find work; on the con- 
trary, he is often hindered from finding it; for even though he 
goes only for one night, he may be detained two days; and 
during these days be forced to do work—oakum-picking, for 
instance—that renders him useless as a handicraftsman for a 
week, And when he leaves, he is not even told where—if any- 
where—work is to be had in the district. For, absurd as it may 
seem, labour-bureaux are not attached to our casual-wards. 
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Although the path on the right may lead to work that is waiting 
to be done, the chances are even that, through sheer ignorance, 
he may turn down the path on the left, and thus miss a job, 
If he is one of the loafer tribe, this is, of course, a matter of no 
importance to him; but if he is—and he may be—a decent man, 
who is eating out his very heart because he must remain idle 
while those dependent on him are lacking bread, it is a matter 
of very great importance—a matter, indeed, it may be, of life 
and death. 

Nor do casual-wards even help to keep fit those who sojoum 
there, unless indeed they be regular sojourners—men who 
tramp from ward to ward year in year out, excepting when they 
happen to be in prison or in the workhouse. For these men 
the casual’s task is a light one; for they have, by dint of practice, 
learnt the knack of doing it easily. I remember seeing one day, 
in a London ward, two men sitting twirling their thumbs quite 
early in the afternoon. The one, as the other, had already 
broken his allotted portion of stones, and might seemingly have 
done one twice as heavy without undue fatigue. They were 
‘regulars,’ of course; it is the men who are not who suffer. 
For an artisan, or indeed anyone who does not know the knack, 
stonebreaking is terribly hard work. I doubt whether any man 
ever broke a casual’s portion for the first time without straining 
every muscle of his back and arms. Meanwhile, the food he 
receives is hardly of the kind to increase his strength; and as 
for the sleeping-place prepared for him, as likely as not he cannot 
sleep in it. Thus, no matter how tired he may be with tramping 
round when he goes to the ward, he is probably still more tired 
when he leaves it. And this besides—if he is a decent man— 
being more downhearted, thanks to the feeling of shame he has 
at having been in such a place; thanks, too, perhaps, to his 
temper being ruffled and his nerves set ajar by forced companion- 
ship with the degraded. A first sojourn in a casual-ward, in 
fact, instead of making the sojourner more fit, makes him less 
fit, and therefore brings him one step nearer being unemploy- 
able, as well as unemployed. Thus it starts the process by 
which, barring accidents, he will, as time goes on, be trans 
formed into a pauper. For that, when once he is unemployable, 
he will sooner or later become a pauper is a foregone conclusion. 

That foreign Poor Law official, who was so terribly shocked 
at seeing casuals in iron cages, was also completely puzzled : all 
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his preconceived notions of us as a common-sense, business-like 
nation were evidently upset. For to him it was simply incon- 
eivable that any common-sense, business-like nation should 


choose deliberately to spend money on _ maintaining 


places that are practically training-colleges for the work- 


house. He would have been even more puzzled than he was, 
however, had he known that, not content with helping the un- 
employed to become paupers, we do nothing to hinder men, 
women, and children from becoming unemployed; nay, that we 
actually allow children to be bred up to be unemployed, and 
men and women to drift, through lack of a helping—or a restrain- 
ing—hand, into being not only unemployed, but also unemploy- 
able. And this at the very time we are all going about wringing 
our hands because the unemployable and the unemployed do 
increase and multiply! 

Quite recently I was staying in a country district—one that 
is, in many respects, a model district. There were good elemen- 
tary schools there, and the children were not only well taught, 
but intelligent. They could read and write and reckon, I found. 
They knew some history, some geography, too, and many things 
besides. Their heads had, to a certain extent, been trained 
in fact, as trained they, of course, ought to be; but unfortunately 
their fingers had not. Not a single boy in those schools had 
received, or would receive, any training whatever in trade or 
handicraft. There are, indeed, no arrangements in force in the 
district for giving technical training to anyone. The result is, 
every boy when he leaves school goes to work either on the land 
where the most he will ever earn is seventeen shillings a week, 
or in the brickfields where he may in time earn twenty shillings. 
They all go to swell the ranks of unskilled labour, in fact, with 
every chance of drifting later into the ranks of the unemployed. 
For as their wits are too sharp for them to rest content with their 
meagre wages, they are fairly sure, most of them, to make their 
way sooner or later into some town, in the hope of bettering them- 
selves. And what the result of this proceeding is, as a rule, in 
the case of the unskilled, hunger-marches show. 

Now, what is going on in these villages is going on, in a 
more or less degree, in most villages in England; while it is also 
going on, in an even worse form, in almost every town. There 
are countries where boys who live in towns are forced to go to 
night-schools for technical teaching until they are eighteen, or 
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even twenty; but here they need never enter a night-school, 
need never enter a school of any sort, indeed, from the day they 
are fourteen. Time that they ought to spend, and would spend, 
were they Germans or Swiss, on fitting themselves for their work 
in life, they are allowed to spend in the streets, playing the 
hooligan, to the woe and desolation of their neighbours. Evyep 
in London, so far as one can make out, only some twenty-five 
per cent. of the County Council school children have any technical 
training whatever, either before they leave school or after. Thus, 
year by year three out of every four of the thousands of these 
boys and girls who leave school are turned out into the world 
without ever being taught any calling, or being fitted in any 
way to earn a decent living. The girls can neither clean nor 
wash, nor even cook, although they may have spent a few hours 
at a cookery class and watched a demonstrator manufacture 
sweet cakes. They cannot even make their own clothes, but 
must, out of their scant earnings, pay some one to do » 
for them. Girls and boys alike are set to work at once, asa 
rule, to gain money for their parents. The girls become ‘ datals,’ 
for the most part, or go to a factory; while their brothers hawk 
newspapers, run errands, or do odd jobs. They are trained up 
to be casual labourers, in fact, and are never given the chance 
of being anything else. Yet in this our day, for months every 
year, ‘ casual labourer ’ is synonymous with ‘ unemployed ’ almost 
as often as not—more often than not, perhaps, in the case of a man 
over forty. Some of these children, indeed, are unemployed 
from the first. Only the other day a fine handsome lad begged 
of me. He left school a year ago, and since then has been just 
playing about, living on snacks. The result is, he is already, 
at fifteen, a professional unemployed; and by this time nett 
year will probably be an unemployable. To allow this sort of 
thing to go on is practically to play recruiting-officer for the 
army of the unemployable unemployed. 

Bad as the state of things is with the children who are normal, 
it is infinitely worse, of course, with the children who are ndt. 
Inside workhouses, as outside, there are great strong fellows by 
the hundreds who lounge about the whole day long doing nothing 
—living on the labour of others. They are feeble-minded, 
epileptics, perhaps, who are unemployable simply because, when 
they were children, no one took the trouble to teach them hov 
to use their fingers without much help from their brains. There 
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are dozens of workhouses where unemployables of this sort are 
being regularly manufactured ; where children who show signs of 
mental weakness, instead of being specially trained, are just 
turned loose into the old people’s wards and are left there. Again 
and again I have found in workhouses strong and physically 
healthy boys and girls who were receiving no education whatever, 
although they were quite capable of being taught some handi- 
craft by which they might later have earned their own living. 
And the whole community, with the State at its head, stands 
aside and does nothing, while children by the legion, normal as 
abnormal, who might if properly cared for develop into self- 
respecting, self-supporting citizens, able to do good work in the 
world both for themselves and the community, are being put in 
the way of developing into unemployable unemployed—men who 
get no good out of life for themselves, and are an endless source 
of worry and expense to their fellows. Little wonder foreigners 
who see these things are at a loss to understand how we ever 
came to be regarded as a common-sense, business-like nation. 

Then we are every whit as heedless in our dealings with the 
fathers and mothers of these children as we are in our dealings 
with the children themselves. The majority of the unemployed 
are, as we can see for ourselves, always more or less unemploy- 
able; and the overwhelming majority of the unemployable are 
unemployed because the State has failed in its duty towards 
them. They have some defect, physical or moral, and they 
ought to have been, but have not been, helped to overcome it. 
This is the sort of thing that happens every day. 

A man presents himself at a hospital with an out-patient’s 
ticket. He is in the first stage of consumption; and could he 
be taken off straight to a sanatorium, he would probably be cured 
in six months. The chances are, however, it will be a month 
before an indoor patient’s ticket can be obtained for him, and 
even then he must wait until there is an empty bed. The conse- 
quence is, when he arrives at the sanatorium, he is already in 
the incurable stage; and although he may linger on for years, 
spreading infection around him the while, it will be only as an 
unemployable. And as it is with consumptives so it is with 
sufferers from other diseases. Probably a good third of the 
younger men and women who are to-day physically unemploy- 
able, are unemployable because they were not properly cared for 
when their strength first began to fail them. That this is the 
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fault of the State can hardly be denied; for it ought, if only for 
the ratepayers’ sake, to see that the stricken are properly cared 
for—to see, in the case of consumptives, that they have sanatoria 
to which they may betake themselves while still in the curable 
stage. 

Then, certainly a good third more of the unemployable are 
unemployable because they are badly fed—fed on badly cooked 
food. Not one Englishwoman in fifty can cook a decent dinner: 
her only idea of a dinner, indeed, is a fried steak or chop, with 
boiled potatoes. She can, as a rule, neither stew, nor bake, nor 
make a pudding; and were you to suggest to her that she should 
try a sheep’s head—the cheapest of all savoury dishes—she would 
look at you in amazement. The truth is, for the average English- 
woman cooking is a terrible business; she has no more natural 
bent for the work than she has for playing the violin; and she 
simply wastes, through sheer blundering, the greater part of 
the money she spends on food. Both she and her husband, 
therefore, no matter how much he may earn, are always badly 
fed, to the detriment not only of their health and strength, but 
of much besides. For the underfed are always prone to drink, and 
nothing makes either men or women unemployable quite so soon 
as drink. Now, although it would not be easy to teach English 
girls to cook well, they could be taught, of course, if trouble 
enough were taken; and were it not that the State fails in its 
duty to them, they would be taught, to the great advantage of 
the national physique, and thus of the ratepayers’ pockets. 

It is in our dealings with the morally unfit, however, that we 
are most heedless of all, most inconsequent. 

A woman who had never begged in her life before was driven 
into begging some little time ago. Her head was all in a whirl, 
she said; and little wonder, for she had had nothing but bread 
to eat for months, and even the bread had often run short. For 
the family income was only seven shillings a week, the earnings 
of her eldest son; and out of that she must feed six hungry 
children, as well as her husband and herself, and must provide 
fires, lights, and soap, to say nothing of rent, clothing, and shoes. 
Nay, she must even spare sixpence from time to time for her 
husband, that if he heard of a vacant place he might go and see 
if it would suit him. 

This husband had joined the unemployed class some three 
years before. He was a skilled artisan, and might have earned 
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good wages had he chosen ; but as he had acquired, during a long 
spell of unemployment, a marked taste for loafing as well as for 
drinking, he did not choose. Again and again work had, for his 
wife’s sake, been found for him; but each time it was found he 
had made a point of losing it; and he was going about from 
public-house to public-house just earning enough to keep himself 
well supplied with drink by giving a helping hand. He knew 
that his wife and children were practically starving ; but that did 
not worry him one whit; for he knew that his wife would rather 
starve—let her children starve, too—than either apply for poor 
relief or allow any action to be taken against him; and that 
therefore he could drink and loaf with impunity, the Children’s 
Charter notwithstanding. For in the eyes of the law it is in 
itself no crime for a man to refuse to work, no matter how poor 
he may be; no crime for him to spend on drink money that ought 
to be spent on providing his wife and children with food. He 
may, whenever the fancy seizes him, throw up a good job, and 
take to living as one of the leisured on cadging. No one has 
the right to say that he must work; no one has the power to 
force him to work, so long as he can keep out of casual-wards and 
the workhouse. He may be drunk, too, every night of his life ; 
and so long as he remains in his own home, and does not make 
an uproar, no one interferes with him. Nay, he may 
even have delirium tremens as often as he chooses; and every 
time he has the community must provide him gratis with nurses, 
doctors, and medicine. He is practically free, in fact, so far as 
the State is concerned, to demoralise himself and to turn him- 
self into a complete unemployable—and not only himself, unfor- 
tunately, but to a certain extent his wife and children also. And 
there is a goodly company of men in our midst who avail them- 
selves to the full of this freedom, men who, through loafing and 
drinking, do actually make themselves unemployable, their wives 
and children too, so far as they can. Meanwhile, we, as a 
community, just stand aside and do nothing whatever to prevent 
them. 

What renders the more irrational the attitude we assume in 
this matter is the fact that England is one of the two countries 
where the right to relief exists. Any man—it is the same with a 
woman—who cannot support himself must, the law decrees, be 
supported by the community. He has the right, the moment he 
is destitute, not only to sojourn in casual-wards, but to betake 
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himself to a workhouse, and live there, at the expense of the 
ratepayers, as long as he chooses. No matter how worthless he 
may be, we must house him, feed him, and clothe him, at a cost, 
if in London, of some two shillings a day, unless he be very 
robust. There is no charity in this; it is a matter of law; we 
cannot, whether we wish it or not, leave him to starve. This 
being the case, common-sense would suggest, surely, that we 
should take good care that he did not become destitute unneces. 
sarily. Were we really a business-like nation, far from standing 
aloof while men, women, and children become destitute and 
pauperised through becoming unemployable and unemployed, 
we should, for our own sakes—for the sake of our own pockets— 
strive our hardest to keep them employable, whether employed 
or not; and to keep them unpauperised, even when destitute, 
We should not always succeed, of course ; let us strive as we might 
we should no doubt have unemployables, and therefore paupers, 
among us. Still, if we did our striving heartily and skilfully, 
we might reduce their numbers very considerably—from tens of 
thousands to thousands, perhaps, if not to hundreds. This we 
know by the experience of nations that are businesslike. 

We should have to begin with the children, of course, for it 
is only by cutting off its supply of recruits that the ranks of the 
great army of the unemployable can ever be permanently 
reduced. We should have to make it a crime, as it already is in 
South Australia, Switzerland, and elsewhere, for parents not to 
do their best for their children—to refuse to work for them, 
to drink to their detriment. Both in Hungary and in South 
Australia every child that is not being properly cared for—not 
being put in the way of developing, so far as he can, into a useful 
citizen, capable of serving his country and earning his own living— 
may by law be taken possession of by the State. His parents 
forfeit at one fell swoop all their rights so far as he is concerned, 
although they must if they can defray the cost of his mainten- 
ance under penalty in South Australia of imprisonment with 
hard labour. In half the countries in Europe now, children who 
go to school are provided not only with proper food, if they need 
it, but also with proper clothing—at the cost of their parents, of 
course, unless the parents be quite destitute. 

All this that other nations do we should have to do, if bent 
on keeping our children from growing up to be unemployable. 
Nor would this be enough. Every County Council schoolboy who 
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had his fair share of wits would have to be taught a skilled calling ; 
he would have to be either apprenticed, or given some sort of 
technical training, before he was turned loose into the world. 
Even those lacking in wits would have to be taught to do some- 
thing, though it were only to hew wood or draw water. Girls, 
too, would have to be fitted for their business in life. We should 
have to put a stop to their being sent out as ‘ datals,’ or factory- 
hands, at fourteen, before they know anything—even how to 
scrub. We should have to do for them what the Berliners do 
for their girls. 

In Berlin even a Poor Law girl is not expected to fend for 
herself until she is sixteen; and before that time comes she is 
carefully fitted to fend for herself successfully. As soon as she 
is twelve she is taught to cook and wash, and sew and clean; and 
from fifteen to sixteen she must spend the greater part of every 
day at a housewifery school, where she practises, under the sur- 
veillance of experts, what she has learnt. Not only has she to 
prepare dinners, but she has to plan them, and to try to make 
each one of them as good as possible on a very small sum of 
money—the sum an average working-man can afford to spend on 
his dinner. Then she is carefully trained to do fine laundry- 
work and needlework, to darn stockings, cut out her own clothes 
and make them, and even to trim her own hats. Thus, when 
the time comes for her to start in life, she is already a skilled 
worker as well as a good housewife; and when she marries she 
can make her home comfortable, and can feed her husband well, 
even though he be earning wages which, had he an English wife, 
would spell desolation all round. And this is a much more im- 
portant point than it may seem; for a comfortable home, com- 
bined with good food, does more than anything else towards 
keeping men and women alike employable, by keeping them free 
from temptations to drink. In Switzerland, people’s kitchens— 
i.e. restaurants where wholesome, well-cooked, well-flavoured 
food is sold at cost price—rank as institutions that make for 
temperance, and are therefore subsidised by the State. And the 
Swiss are the most business-like of all nations—the nation that is 
battling the most successfully against unemployableness. 

If all our County Council schoolboys were made, so far as 
in them lies, into skilled workers, and all our girls into good 
housewives, the unemployable unemployed crowd would soon 
begin to dwindle. Still, even then it would remain a huge crowd, 
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unless more were done than is done both for the physically and 
the morally unfit. 

Our sick-relief system is in sore need of reorganisation; for 
although it is extremely good in some respects, it is extremely 
bad in others. It is sheer folly to keep men waiting until they 
are incurable, and then waste time and money on trying to cure 
them. We ought to have ten times as many sanatoria for con- 
sumptives alone as we have; and, even from the financial stand- 
point, the investment would be a good one if we straightway built 
them, especially if we built them, not in the palatial style so 
dear to many of our hearts, but in the humble fashion in which 
such places are built in Germany. It would be a good invest- 
ment, too, were we to organise for cripples, epileptics, and the 
feeble-minded, colonies where they would be able, partially at 
any rate, to support themselves. As things are, most of these 
semi-unfit are either in workhouses, where they are supported 
entirely by the ratepayers, or among the unemployed—a burden 
on the charitable. 

It would certainly pay us in the iong run, both financially 
and in other ways, were we to increase the number of our medical 
officers, and make it their duty to hunt up patients instead of 
waiting for patients to hunt them up. English working-men are 
not as a rule given to malingering : the danger with them, indeed, 
is that they make too little of their ailments rather than too 
much, and are already fatally stricken before ever they think of 
seeing a doctor. A timely word of warning, a little expert 
advice, might save many a man from a sharp attack of bronchitis 
or rheumatic fever—might save him, in fact, from becoming 
unfit, and therefore, perhaps, permanently unemployable. And 
it is manifestly to the interest of the community—besides being 
its duty—to save every man who can be saved from becoming 
unemployable, seeing that otherwise it has to support him. Then 
we certainly ought to have a system of insurance against in- 
validity ; and this fortunately we are to have before long, it seems. 
There has been one in force in Germany already for years, to the 
benefit of the whole nation. 

It is not alone for the physically weak that more care is 
needed than they have; it is needed also, and even more urgently, 
for the morally weak. During the American war in the ’sixties, 
certain negroes, on receiving their freedom, promptly refused to 
work, and took to lounging about in the streets with their hands 
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in their pockets. Whereupon General Sherwood, who was in 
command of the district, summoned them before him, and told 
them roundly that, if they thought being free meant being free 
not to work, they were hugely mistaken. All that it really meant, 
he assured them, was being free to choose what sort of work they 
would do. It would be well if we had a General Sherwood to 
teach that lesson here ; but before he could teach it.the law would 
have to be altered. For here, as we have seen, a man is actually 
free not to work, even though he be penniless ; just as he is free 
practically to drink himself into imbecility. And his freedom in 
these respects ought certainly to be curtailed, for his own sake 
as well as for the sake of the community. 

Men who will not work when able to work, and without the 
means of supporting themselves and those dependent on them, 
ought to be sent to penal colonies, where they could be forced to 
work. This is a point surely on which there can be no doubt 
whatever. And men who are drunkards ought to be sent, with- 
out any inquiries being made as to whether they wish it or not, 
to colonies for inebriates, where they would have no opportunity 
of drinking. They would be given the chance there of turning 
over a new leaf and becoming decent members of society; and 
meanwhile they would be earning their own living, instead of 
being, as they are now, a burden on their fellows. For Switzer- 
land has proved that loafers and drunkards alike are often de- 
livered from their infirmities while in these colonies, safe from 
all temptation either to loaf or to drink. She has proved, too, 
that these colonies when properly managed are self-supporting— 
a strong reason for inaugurating here the colony system. The 
ranks of the unemployed would soon be reduced very consider- 
ably if every man who, being out of work and destitute, refused 
work offered him under fair conditions, could be sent to a penal 
workhouse until he mended his ways. And so would the ranks 
of the unemployable, if every man found drunk while those 
dependent on him were in want could be sent to a colony for ; 
inebriates. 

Technical training for the young, compulsory evening classes, 
sanatoria, insurance against invalidity, people’s kitchens, penal 
colonies, and colonies for inebriates, are undoubtedly all good 
weapons wherewith to fight against unemployableness ; and against 
unemployableness we must fight if the unemployed problem is ever 
to be solved. There is another weapon, however, that we ought 
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to have, and must have, if we are to fight successfully ; and that 
is reformed casual-wards—casual-wards of the sort there are in 
Switzerland, Austria, and parts of Germany. 

A casual-ward ought, of course, not to be, as it is here, a place 
where men are pauperised—a mere stepping-stone to the work. 
house. On the contrary, it ought to be a place where men are 
helped in all possible ways to struggle against pauperisation. Its 
purpose, it must be remembered, is to help men who are out of 
work to find work, and to help them to keep themselves fit until 
work is found. Common-sense, therefore, would say surely that 
in every casual-ward there should be a labour-bureau, in which 
all comers could find out at once where, if anywhere, work was 
to be had in the district ; and that all these labour-bureaux should 
be in communication with the national bureau in London, from 
which accurate information might be obtained concerning the 
state of the labour-market throughout the kingdom. Common- 
sense would say, also, that in casual-wards men should be given 
wholesome nutritive food to strengthen them, and should be 
provided with beds on which to lay their weary bones. It might 
suggest even that they should, while there, be allowed to rest 
instead of being called upon to work; and that they should be 
given the chance of furbishing up their clothes, so that when 
the time came for them to start off on the tramp again, they 
might not only feel fit, but look respectable. Then what it 
certainly would suggest, and not only suggest but insist upon, is 
that casual-wards should be reserved exclusively for genuine work- 
seekers. 

No man ought to be allowed to enter a ward unless he can 
prove that he has been in regular work within three months: 
this is a rule in force in all Continental casual-wards, and it works 
easily and well. No man ought to be allowed to cross the 
threshold of any such place if he is known to have been drunk, 
while professing to look for work; or, being out of work, to have 
refused work offered him under fair conditions. Casual-ward 
doors must be closed inexorably against the whole work-shirking 
tribe, if only for the sake of the work-seeker. A penal colony, 
or a prison, is the place for a work-shirker ; a casual-ward ought 
to be kept as a refuge to which decent men, when overtaken by 
misfortune, may go without losing their self-respect. Otherwise 
it serves no useful purpose at all, and the money spent on it is 
wasted. If we could have a reformed casual-ward in every dis- 
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trict the battle against unemployableness would be half won—so 
far, at any rate, as the genuine adult unemployed is concerned. 

The State cannot secure its members against unemployment 
unless, indeed, it be prepared to face the risks entailed by pro- 
viding them with unproductive employment. No matter how 
well it may be organised, or how carefully its fiscal system may 
be framed, it will still have industrial crises to face, seasons of 
depression, when its streets will be thronged with men seeking 
vainly for work. It could, however, if it would, do for them 
something better ; for it could secure each one of them, so far as 
in him lies, against unemployableness; and it is a harder fate 
to be an unemployable than to be an unemployed. It could also 
help them to secure themselves against much of the suffering 
unemployment now entails; for it could, if if would, and surely 
it will before long, organise for their benefit a national system 
of insurance against unemployment. And when the State has 
done what it can do, the unemployed problem, even though un- 
solved, will soon cease to be the great problem; and ratepayers 
will have cause for rejoicing. 

Epiru SELueErs. 
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LOITERINGS BY THE LAMBOURNE. 
BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


BREAKFAST is over, and it is time to feed the trout which have 
gathered hungry and expectant just opposite the bow-windoy 
of the drawing-room, where the Lambourne flows clear and rapid 
over a bed of fine gravel, shining out brightly between masses 
of brilliant green starwort, crowfoot, and water-celery. My wife 
complains, not without some foundation, that visitors who are 
slow at their meals run the risk of having their plates snatched 
away and the toast-rack emptied before they have satisfied 
their hunger. Certainly there are plenty of hungry mouths 
outside waiting to be filled. A little concourse of robins, chaf- 
finches, blackbirds, thrushes, and impudent and irrepressible 
sparrows, have gathered round the bird-table, and Mrs. Wagtail, 


The dainty stepping duchess of the green, 


has temporarily deserted the numerous and clamorous family in 
her nest in the Pyrus japonica against the wall and, although 
insectivorous by nature, is as ready for her share of crumbs a 
any of the party. 

Their wants are soon supplied, and it is but a step to the 
water’s edge. There a goodly number of fat trout are waiting 
for their breakfast, and they fairly jostle one another in thei 
eagerness to swallow the good things provided. Most of the 
broken bread and toast is taken almost as soon as it touches the 
water, and great plops and circles a little lower down betray 
the presence of an outer ring of pensioners, who take care that 
not a crumb is wasted. ‘ Of course,’ says a fair spectator, ‘ you 
never catch these dear tame fish.’ ‘ My good lady,’ I reply, 
‘we do not catch many of them, for they have a very cleat 
appreciation of the difference between floating crumb and the 
most deftly presented dry fly, and are extraordinarily shy and 
difficult to please when fished over with a Wickham or an olive 
quill ; tame as they seem, they will hide themselves in the weeds 
in a moment if the shadow of a rod line falls on the water. 
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The stream runs sharply, and there is abundance of weed, for 
Iam no believer in leaving fish without food and shelter; and 
it is no easy thing to put a fly neatly over a rising fish in the 
narrow channels between the cresses so that it goes over him 
properly cocked, and without any drag. Still it is occasionally 
done; but the expert who, from his vantage-ground behind the 
big Gunnera, has succeeded in beguiling one of these fine fat 
fellows may justly pride himself upon his lightness of hand, the 
directness of his cast, and the skill with which he has ‘‘ skull- 
dragged ’’ his prize over the weeds, or guided him down the 
clear water at the side before he has had time to bury himself 
in one of those thick patches which generally mean a broken 
cast and a lost fly. If you should happen to meet that fish upon 
the breakfast-table you will find that his farinaceous diet has 
agreed with him, and will be slow to hurl reproaches at his 
captor.’ 

The next item on the programme is a stroll down the stream 
as far as my boundary, but the rod may be left behind for the 
time being, as my old spaniel Ben expects his morning outing, 
and hates the sight of a fishing-rod now that his mature years 
and rheumatism make the pursuit of rats in the backwater and 
ditches a ‘fearful joy.’ To please him I shoulder my gun and 
pocket half a dozen cartridges, and as soon as he sees the weapon 
he begins to gambol about like a puppy, in spite of his sixteen 
years; for no amount of experience has convinced him of the 
extreme improbability of his having anything to pick up. The 
jackdaws have learnt caution, the rats will not be about so early, 
and it is only very occasionally that a casual woodpigeon passes 
within range. Off we start together down the stream, I keeping 
my eyes open to see whether there is any fly on the water; for 
in the improbable event of an early rise it will only be the work 
of a few moments to return for my rod, which is always in 
readiness by the terrace-door—a ten-foot split cane, made in one 
Piece, as is best for rods which are not required to be carried 
off the premises by road or rail. Through the garden we stroll, 
past the old mulberry-tree; then, leaving the kitchen-garden 
on the left, we skirt the boathouse where the canoe is kept, and 
soon come to the meeting of the waters, where the main stream 
joins the mill-lead just below a little artificial fall, constructed 
last year to deepen and slacken the stream above. It has been 
4 great success on the whole. At first our domestic engineering 
40—2 
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was defective, as the weight of water undermined the sleepers 
and piles, and the whole structure threatened to give way; but 
this difficulty was overcome by a mantlet of boards nailed op 
horizontally, which directed the rush of water well over the top; 
and it has successfully resisted even the exceptional floods of 
the winter and early spring, and not merely serves its purpose 
as a dam, but also makes a pretty little fall, washing out a big 
hole, aérating the water, and keeping the gravel clear and bright 
in one of the best spawning-beds in the whole length of water, 
A green path between a sort of subsidiary kitchen-garden and 
the willow-fringed stream, which here widens, brings us down to 
a foot-bridge, the centre plank of which can be drawn up by 
a rope to allow the canoe to pass. This leads to a wooded island, 
an acre and a-half in extent—a great nesting-place for all sorts 
of birds in the spring. In spite of its proximity to Newbury 
and the Oxford road, the island nearly always holds a fox and 
occasionally an otter, and last year a vixen reared a litter of 
three cubs under the haystack in the meadow skirting its farther 
side. Our path next follows a narrow peninsula between the 
river and a backwater ; the upper part near the foot-bridge is not 
very easy to fish, as an old quince-orchard and numerous graceftl 
willows are more decorative than useful to the angler. I see 
plenty of fish both in the main stream on my right hand—here 
broad and somewhat shallow—and in the backwater on my left, 
but they are low down in the water, and take no notice of the 
very occasional blue-winged olives, which are the only flies 
showing yet. That was the plop of a water-vole into the stream, 
but he does not show himself for a shot. I must admit that I do 
not look very hard, as I hate to shoot the pretty creatures, 
although it is absolutely necessary to keep their numbers in some 
check: the repairs and renovation of the banks rendered 
necessary by their destructive habits is no small item of my 
expenditure. Just below the cattle-bridge over the backwater 
a mallard and his consort circle round, sacred, of course, at this 
time of year. The duck has, I suspect, a nest or a small family 
somewhere about in the water-meadows. Last year two nested 
side by side within a foot of one another under the alder-busb 
near my boundary-fence, which we are now rapidly approaching, 
and reared families, of nine and seven respectively, from which 
I took tithe in August. Here the main stream is separated 
from Shaw water by a brick-and-iron hatchway, impassable by 
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boat or canoe; but the backwater joins the still wide winding 
stream below, and a boarded portage across the peninsula sloping 
into the water on each side makes it easy enough to carry the 
canoe across when some of the party want to go farther down 
the stream to enjoy a view of the beautiful Elizabethan house 
of my hospitable neighbour. There King Charles made his head- 
quarters during the second battle of Newbury, which was fought 
all round the ground I and my dog have just been traversing. 

Up to now I have seen nothing to shoot at, but just opposite 
to my lowest bridge, over which I shall cross into Horsepools to 
tum homewards, another mark presents itself. There, in that 
patch of sedges in the backwater, a dabchick has constructed its 
absurdly prominent nest, and is now engaged in its maternal 
but ridiculous habit of working away for dear life covering up 
the eggs with reeds at the sight of a man, a gun, and a dog. 
The ostrich, which hides its head in the sand, has become pro- 
wtbial for its stupidity, but at least its stratagem in no way 
increases the chance of discovery, whereas the industrious dab- 
chick does away with the possibility of your mistaking its nest 
for a lump of stranded weed or one of the numerous false nests 
which, like the wren, she is in the habit of making and aban- 
doning before she finally fixes upon that real receptacle for her 
eggs which she is now advertising with such guileless simplicity. 
A shot at this range would get rid of 


All the pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop. 


And the shot ought to be fired, for there is, unfortunately, no 
doubt of the destructiveness of these pretty little fish-eating birds 
on a trout-stream; but I have not the heart to take advantage 
of the opportunity, and hasten across the bridge. A kingfisher 
skims along the little stream, hardly wider than a ditch, which 
forms the boundary of the island on this side, tracing in its 
arrowy flight a line of gleaming azure. Knee-deep in the lush 
meadow-grass, with the green of which their bright fawn-coloured 
coats form so pretty a contrast, are the three heifer-calves my 
pedigree Guernseys so kindly provided last year—Sunflower, the 
eldest ; Pease-Blossom, so-called because born on Midsummer 
night’s eve; and Sweet Briar. They are now more than a year 
old, and well-grown and personable little people, and they receive 
and seem to appreciate my greeting and caressing hand as they 
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gather round me undeterred by the presence of their old friend 
Ben. They have been handled and led from babyhood, ag po 
doubt their forebears were in the island of which they are 
valuable a product, and their familiarity and engaging little way 
well repay the attention. They follow us as far as the line of 
hurdles, from which at last I catch sight of a possible mark. 
There are three or four young rabbits sitting out under the 
haystack ; but Ben has seen them too, and by dashing forward 
in the vain hope of catching one effectually prevents the pos. 
sibility of getting a shot. So we pass through the gate and home 
over the ‘ rabbit-bridge ’ just above the fall, so-called because 
there is a gate and wire-netting to prevent the rabbits crossing 
into the garden. Then we pass the old sundial and find our way 
home under the copper-beech and across the lawn-tennis ground, 
having completed the ‘ trivial round,’ which takes place nearly 
every fine morning. 

I have seen nothing to tempt me to break my ordinary rule 
of devoting the morning to work, so it is not until nearly three 
o’clock that I take down my rod from its hooks, sling my bag 
over my shoulder, and suspend a light net to a ring attached 
by a safety-pin to the flap of my left-hand coat-pocket. Ben 
watches my proceedings with interest, not unmingled with disgust, 
and displays some curiosity to ascertain in which direction I mean 
to turn my steps. If I turn to the right and cross the Oxford 
road to the upper water above the mill, where I make my electric 
light by the wheel which formerly used to grind flour, he wil 
condescend to accompany me, but if I start in the direction of 
our morning walk he will not follow me a yard. Well! I may 
as well humour him, so I turn to the right and cross the road by 
Donnington Hospital, a picturesque almshouse for old men, the 
charter of which dates from Richard the Second, although the 
existing building is of comparatively modern date. Two or three 
of the pensioners are leaning as usual over the parapet of the 
bridge, by which the road crosses the mill-stream, watching 
the trout in the broad shallow reach above. Possibly I might 
catch one there—it has occasionally happened—but I am nd 
fond of fishing to a gallery; so, passing them and making 
my way between the almshouse and the mill-stream, I cro 
the hatch above the mill and find myself in a narrow strip d 
garden bounded on my right by the deep slow-flowing stretch 
of water which forms the mill-lead, and upon the left by a small 
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water-meadow. Here I can already see two or three fish quietly 
rising; but, as I cannot detect any fly coming down the stream, 
I suspect that they are taking ‘curses,’ so decide that the 
medium-sized Wickham which is attached to the fine point at 
the end of my cast is as likely to do as any other fly, or, 
at any rate, that I am too lazy to change it at present. It is by 
no means an easy place from which to approach a rising fish, 
ag the bank is high, there is a garden below me, and an apple- 
tree has been planted at the outer edge of the gravel-path upon 
which I am standing; still I can sometimes manage to switch 
a long line over a rise without catching the boughs behind me, 
and this time fortunately, by the help of a favourable up-stream 
wind, the first cast goes very near the right place without scaring 
the fish, and at the second offer the Wickham floats over him 
nicely cocked, and he takes it gallantly. A short struggle ensues ; 
but there is no refuge here, except a little riband-weed, which 
is as useless to fish for shelter as it is for holding food, so in 
spite of his gallant efforts he is soon in the net, a bright shapely 
trout of about three-quarters of a pound, just over the limit. The 
Lambourne does not grow such monsters as the neighbouring 
Kennet, into which it discharges, where there are giants indeed. 
There fish of five pounds are quite common, and a twelve-pounder 
was taken under Newbury Bridge in the very middle of the town 
not a week ago—by what means I had rather not say ; but there 
are compensations, as the fishing in the larger stream is prac- 
tically confined to a glorious carnival of some three weeks’ 
duration when the May-fly is up, while the little Lambourne 
gives sport from May until well into September. The jpost- 
mortem is soon made, and shows that the fish has been taking 
afew duns, but that the staple of his food has consisted of small 
round water-snails, swallowed shells and all, and he is deposited 
with a couple of handfuls of fresh grass in the bottom of the 
bag. Let me in passing recommend such of my brother anglers 
as have not already adopted the practice, always to clean their 
fish as soon as caught. From a culinary point of view the flesh 
benefits enormously, and valuable oracles may be read, as of old, 
from the spirantia exta. For south-country anglers I cannot 
urge the further advantage that it lightens the bag, but there have 
been days in Norway, and on the Deveron in spring, when I have 
“oop glad of a really material diminution of a welcome but heavy 
urden, 
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To-day I am not destined to catch anything more before I go 

through the gate just above the foot-bridge that connects the two 
portions of the garden at Riverside, and pass out into the open 
water-meadow. I have put down one rising fish, but the only 
thing I have caught has been the overhanging bough of a willow 
behind me, and I deem it fortunate that I have been able to 
release my fly without a break. Now my task becomes easier, 
as there are no trees behind me, and it is easy to get out of 
sight of the fish by keeping down between the main ditch of the 
water-meadow and the high bank. There are almost always fish 
rising in this portion of the stream ; and in the upper part, where 
there is a much-frequented shallow, they usually rise so near 
the opposite bank of a wide stream that I may stand upright 
and close to the water on my own side without any risk of 
their seeing me. But they are very shy risers just here—perhaps 
because they are a good deal fished for—and the long line required 
to reach them soon sinks the fly or causes a fatal drag, while the 
necessary slack makes it very difficult to hook those fish that 
are persuaded to rise. Two fish in the basket, and three smaller 
ones returned, is my total when I reach the cart-bridge into the 
park of Donnington Grove ; and the deep hole just above it, into 
which a weir discharges the waters of an artificial lake, is the 
limit of my water; but it is a favourite spot, as it always holds 
some good fish, and they generally rise well and freely. It is 
surounded by trees on both sides, but by cutting down the big 
alder, which now lies horizontally along the shore and forms a 
solid support for the two or three cartloads of old bricks and rub- 
bish which have been shot here to harden the bank, it has been 
made possible to reach almost to the broken water of the weir, 
although it requires care and accuracy to fish it properly. 

The weir is, as I have said, the limit of my own fishing, 
but I have sometimes been privileged by my neighbour’s per- 
mission to enjoy a day in the water above. There are some 
fine fish in the lake, although I do not think they are ever 
as good either for sporting or eating purposes as the real river 
ones ; but I have hardly ever fished there. 

I had, however, a funny experience one day from the bridge, 
now visible about thirty yards above the weir, which carries 
the road from the lodge over the end of the lake. I was looking 
over the parapet, and could see quite plainly two or three big 
fish in the still clear water below. One, a big rather black fellow, 
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was occasionally sucking in the flies that floated over him, and 
I managed more by good luck than good guidance to float down 
a black gnat just in the centre of one of his rises, without scaring 
him. He took it like a lion, and after a brief struggle (for he 
was in poor condition) was describing circles at the top of the 
water. But how to land him? The bridge is a parapeted arch 
quite six feet above the stream, and the road below it is fenced 
on both sides. To lift the fish must, of course, have resulted 
in an instant break, and the handle of my landing-net was not 
nearly long enough to reach him. At this crisis came the dea 
ex machina, in the shape of one of the maidservants riding home 
from her shopping in Newbury on a bicycle. I pointed out 
my difficulty, and entreated her to take my net, go round the 
corner below and secure my fish, which by this time had not 
a kick left in him. I could not persuade her to attempt this 
feat, but with some difficulty prevailed upon her to take my rod 
and hold it steady while I myself descended and landed the fish, 
a great ugly brute weighing about two and a-half pounds, which 
ought to have been over three had it been in good condition. 
I was not going to eat him myself, but I presented him to one 
of the old men at the almshouse, where quantity is more valued 
than quality, and received his effusive thanks both before and 
after the brute had been cooked. Never before, he said, had 
he eaten such a fish, and I can well believe it! 

I once killed an uglier and much larger fish also in a queer 
way in Mr. Abel Smith’s water at Wood Hall, in Hertfordshire. 
There also the river flows through a large artificial lake—the 
work, I believe, of ‘ Capability Brown ’—and falls over a hatch 
into a large deep pool. I had just reached this spot when a 
violent thunderstorm came on. I took shelter under an alder- 
bush, and in the deep hole below me, not three yards off, I spied 
a monstrous trout, blear-eyed and black, one of those cannibal 
brutes which are as great a pest in a stream as a pike. Partly 
to occupy the time I determined to try to snatch him, for there 
is no need to be particular about the method used to get rid of 
such vermin. .I had no poaching-tackle in my box, but I took 
off the fine point of my casting-line and attached a big alder to 
the gut. I sunk it with some difficulty, for I had no weight 
on, and twice I brought the hook against the side of the fish and 
struck, but failed to get it in, or, strangely enough, to frighten 
away the sluggish monster. The third time I was endeavouring 
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to sink the hook the fish turned slowly round and swallowed the 
alder as if it had been a worm, and in another moment the 
line was running through the rings as the fish bored heavily 
into the strong running water below the weir. His weight 
demanded some caution, but he did not put up much of a fight, 
and he was soon landed—a very Methusaleh among trout, turning 
the scale at four pounds twelve ounces, with a head as large ag 
that of a nine-pound grilse. That night I brought him in for 
inspection, together with two or three beautiful fish fairly 
caught with a dry fly, and as I handed over my bag I dropped 
a word of caution against cooking the big one. My caution was 
in vain. The cook had been seduced by his vast if ungainly 
proportions, and at dinner-time there he was upon the dish. He 
went down untouched, for I warned my fellow-guests against him, 
but had I ventured to taste him no doubt he would have recalled 
the lines on the volaille perfide translated in Bulwer Lytton’s 
* Pelham ’ : 
Tender no more! behold him on your plate, 
And know while eating you avenge his fate. 

But all this time, while I am gossiping about the crimes of my 
youth, the trout are waiting for me in that top pool of my own 
water in the Lambourne, to which I must retrace my erratic 
path. There are two fish rising steadily near the bridge at 
something that looks like an olive dun, very near the opposite 
bank under the overhanging bough of a horse-chestnut-tree. 
I change my fly for the required pattern, let out the right length 
of line, and cast very nearly into the right place, but not quite; 
for the fly attaches itself to the obstruction above and refuses 
to yield to my angry jerks, so that I am compelled to go round 
over the bridge to release it, and of course scare away the two 
rising fish. Still there is another left higher up between the 
fall and the alder-stump on my own side of the water, and 
I succeed in rising and hooking him, although the hold gives way 
just as I am bringing him up to the net. Then I turn back 
down-stream again ; and as I pass cautiously homewards, keeping 
well away from the water, I see something quietly rising on my 
own side, and from the appearance of the rise diagnose a grayling. 
These fish are not yet in good condition, but in the Lambourne 
we do everything in our power to thin their numbers, even netting 
them in October, when last year more than five hundred were 
taken out of my water and the reach below. They were artificially 
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introduced into the stream some thirty years ago, and, like the 
thistles and rabbits in Australia, have become a perfect plague. 
For some reason, which I have never been able satisfactorily to 
explain, they hardly ever rise freely in this river at the time 
when they are in season, and they cannot be regarded as fairly 
earning their keep, while they consume a good deal of the food 
that ought to go to increase the size of the trout, besides 
destroying a quantity of trout-ova in the breeding season. This 
one, at any rate, will trouble us no more, for at the fourth 
offer he rises, and is landed. It is always worth while persisting 
at a rising grayling until it is frightened away, for, unlike 
trout, they yield to importunity. As I pass the house again, 
on my way down, Ben leaves me, and I wander round with 
varying success. Many dry-fly fishermen of far greater skill 
than myself prefer to devote the whole of an afternoon to a third 
of the extent of water which I usually traverse. I believe that 
from the point of view of success they are right, but I retain 
enough of my old North-country habits to like to move about 
and float a fly over likely spots even when I do not see a rise; 
but although this plan sometimes succeeds, there can be no doubt 
that what makes the real charm of dry-fly fishing is the element 
of ‘stalking’ that comes into it. My eldest son, a very keen 
rifle-shot and big-game-hunter, was never really infected with 
the microbe of fishing until he came here, although he had had 
many opportunities of catching both salmon and sea-trout as 
my companion in Scotland and Norway. In those places the 
rumour of a bear, or the chance, however remote, of an outlying 
deer, would draw him away at once, even when the river was 
in the most perfect order and there was a fresh run of fish. 
Here, although the trout are not large and the chances of making 
anything like a big bag are few and far between, he is much 
more eager and persevering, for his skill and cunning are pitted 
in a premeditated duel with a selected and worthy antagonist. 
There is no gillie to help or hinder by his well-meant advice, 
no boatman to do the lion’s share of the task of bringing the fly 
over the habitat of a fish in the right position to attract him, 
no rough tumbling water to make it a matter of indifference 
Whether the cast touches the surface in the form of an I or of 
an 8, no kindly stream to straighten out the coils and hang the 
submerged fly at the proper angle. When salmon-fishing, you 
usually walk by faith and not by sight, and all the conditions 
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tend to equalise the chances of the novice and the expert. But 

in the clear chalk streams of the South all these conditions are 
altered, and if you do not give to the challenged the choice of 
weapons, at least there are certain methods and lures which 
are tabooed in all well-regulated beats. A very able, interesting, 
and suggestive writer on sporting topics, Mr. Earl Hodgson— 
now, alas! no more—devoted the greater part of a chapter of 
his book on trout-fishing to proving that even in chalk-streams 
floating flies were occasionally a mistake, and that bags as good 
or better could sometimes be secured with the wet fly even on 
such streams as the Test or Itchen. Really he was forcing 
an open door. Confining my statement for the moment to this 
river, the little Lambourne, by which I have taken up my abode, 
there are many days, when the wind is blowing strong down- 
stream and the sky is overcast, when I could easily fill a basket 
by resorting to what is technically known as combing the water— 
i.e. by putting on two flies, say a large alder as tail fly and 
a red spinner for dropper, and casting a long line to the opposite 
bank and letting the flies sweep round until my rod was pointing 
down-stream nearly parallel with the bank from which I was 
casting. But it is not done, because the trout is too valuable 
a sporting commodity to be massacred in so simple and 
uninteresting a way. Let me distinguish, however, before 
appearing to condemn all wet-fly fishing on southern streams. 
I am no dry-fly purist, and what I advocate is fishing for the 
fish you see either rising or in position in the manner you think 
most likely to deceive and attract them. There are times when 
fish are not feeding at the surface, but bulging or taking the 
submerged nymph, when a wet fly properly floated down is the 
most skilful, as well as the most expedient, method to adopt. 
I suppose there is no so-called dry-fly purist so orthodox—or 
I would rather say so obstinate—as to deny this, and it has been 
recently advocated and explained at length in the ‘ Minor Tactics 
of the Trout Stream ’ of that very skilful light of the Flyfishers 
Club, Mr. Skues. 

One of the greatest drawbacks of my stretch of the Lambourne 
is the scarcity of fly. I am told that the May-fly used to abound 
here, but now, instead of the masses of green drakes which cover 
the Kennet towards the end of June and the beginning of July, 
here we have but a few occasional stragglers rising here and 
there, which are generally gobbled up by a cock chaffinch, or 
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some other hungry bird, before they have a chance to settle on 
the water to propagate their species by depositing their eggs, or 
to give the fish a chance to make their acquaintance. The 
fish I have caught with a May-fly during the past two seasons 
may be reckoned on the fingers of one hand. There are com- 
pensations for this. The May-fly carnival, when it really comes 
off, means a long interval, during which the rod may as well 
be put by, for the glutted fish take a ‘cure’ of at least three 
weeks after their surfeit of delicacies, during which apparently 
their doctor prescribes abstinence from insect food of all descrip- 
tions, just as the human race recuperate at Marienbad or 
Kissingen for a similar period after the excesses of the London 
season. Then, to my thinking, there is never such charm in 
taking fish on these large flies with comparatively big hooks as 
there is in beguiling them with a tiny dun or olive tied on an 
00 hook. Where there are a proportion of very big fish, cannibal 
feeders for the greater part of the year, which only rise at 
the specially attractive ‘ drakes,’ and almost always escape 
if by some extraordinary piece of good fortune you manage to 
hook them with a tiny dry fly, it is no doubt a great advantage 
to have a chance of clearing them out of the water by legitimate 
means, and getting great sport in the process. But such giants 
are so uncommon in the Lambourne that I am quite willing to 
dispense with the May-fly altogether if only I might be provided 
with a few more duns and spinners. I have hardly seen a real 
good rise this season, and although the cold and gloomy weather 
may partly be responsible for this, there must be some other 
cause not yet discovered. I think there is a much better show 
of fly on the higher reaches of the water, and this leads me to 
suspect some source of pollution, causing a film through which 
the insect cannot rise to the surface; but I am unable to trace 
anything of the kind. 

I sometimes doubt whether the elaborate investigation and 
imitation of the precise shape and colour of the natural fly for 
the time being on the water, is justified by the results, or 
whether one would not succeed nearly as well with two or three 
shades and sizes only; one of these, to my fancy, should be 
always the Wickham, which is no precise imitation of any exist- 
ing insect. But this doubt certainly does not dispose of the 
question, even in my own estimation. I have frequently the 
opportunity of watching one who derives half his pleasure from 
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studying and copying the natural fly, a member of that committee 

of the Flyfishers Club which is making an exhaustive collection 
of the different ephemera which frequent our English trout. 
streams preserved in formaline and acid in test-tubes, and 
catalogued and arranged. Like every hobby, it well repays its 
possessor, and gives an interest to his every moment by the water. 
side. When the fish are not rising the dredge or the net jg 
used with advantage, and there is always something to watch, 
and much to interest the mind and occupy the hands and eyes, 
Grant, if you will, that the fish you beguile with an artistic repre. 
sentation of the precise shade of olive dun which you saw him 
suck down a few minutes ago might equally have risen to a 
well-cocked Wickham or ‘ Tups Indispensable,’ you would not 
have had or deserved the same thrill of exultation if that had 
been the case. 

There was a period long before I came to these parts when 
all the fish in the lower reaches were poisoned by the overflow 
of some works or mill higher up the stream. From that period, 
I believe, dates the total disappearance of the crayfish. I have 
been told by former inhabitants that these crustacea used to 
swarm in the Lambourne, as they still do in the Embourne and 
some of the other neighbouring streams. So far as I know, there 
is not one to be found now in any part of the river, although 
there have been attempts to re-introduce them. I think I shall 
make the experiment once more, as I should like to have some 
in the stream, and I have heard that their immature young 
provide very good and fattening diet for the trout. As a com- 
pensation for their loss we may balance the destruction of the 
pike which were totally exterminated at the same time, and 
have never since returned to torment us. There are none now; 
but my predecessor here told me that he remembers catching 
one of twelve pounds weight nearly opposite to the old mulberry- 
tree, a little below the house. I have often wondered that they 
have not reappeared from the Kennet, where they are only too 
plentiful; I believe there is some sort of grating at the point 
of junction of the two streams, but it takes a lot to exclude such 
unwelcome visitors. But up to the time of writing (unberufen) 
I have never seen one in this river; and long may their absence 
continue, for where they once obtain access to a trout-stream 
they become a nuisance which it is only possible to abate or 
minimise by constant and relentless warfare. 
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I have complained of the absence of fly, and expressed some 
doubt whether accurate imitation of the natural insect on the 
water is essential to success. There is one exception which I 
ought to have made—the sedge generally swarms in the evening, 
when there is almost always a late rise. The bottom of every 
ditch and backwater is lined with the caddis, from which these 
insects are hatched, and a silver or cinnamon sedge is unques- 
tionably the proper ‘ medicine’ in the evening, and is seldom 
exhibited in vain. The late comer who labours but for one hour 
will often prove more successful than one who has borne the 
burden and heat of the day. So it falls out that a certain in- 
dustrious barrister, who often takes advantage of his season- 
ticket and the excellent train service to come down after his 
day’s work and linger by the stream till the darkness becomes too 
pronounced to distinguish the fly upon the water, usually obtains 
a better bag than has rewarded his father’s desultory efforts 
extended over a much larger aggregate space of time. Often 
when dinner is over I have seen a dusky shape take its stand 
behind the big Gunnera, and have been able to indicate the 
precise position of some feeding fish near enough to cast over, 
but invisible to the angler himself. Then comes a moment of 
supreme interest not only to myself (and the fisherman), but 
very often also to a feminine gallery. From the seat just outside 
the dining-room door, or from a window above, one can direct 
the precise position of the fly and watch every movement of the 
fish. ‘Geoff!’ I shout, ‘ there is a big fellow lying just parallel 
to the tuft of reeds at right-angles to the end of the rose-bed. 
I have not seen him take a fly, but he is pretty high up in the 
water and seems to be on the look-out. That cast was a little 
below him; let out about two yards more line. That time you 
were over him, and he saw and moved at the fly.’ Once more, 
habet; the line tightens, and the rod bends as the fish makes 
a dash for the thick bed of water-ranunculus in the centre of 
the stream. ‘ Hold on to him and guide him down-stream or 
he will weed you.’ The advice is unnecessary, as the angler 
knows very well what he is about, and has already evaded the 
most obvious dangers before my well-meant advice could have 
teached his ears. The struggle is a short and a sharp one, 
watched with breathless interest by the party who have just 
finished their dessert and let their coffee cool in the excitement 
of the scene. Now the net is brought into play, and the trout, 
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a nice fellow of nearly a pound and a-half, in perfect condition, 
is gasping on the grass. I would wager a shilling that another 
trout, almost the exact counterpart of his deceased brother, wil! 
have taken his vacant place to-morrow. 

No more fishing to-night. The owl has left his nest in the 
big elm, and his weird whistle, heard from time to time, directs 
attention to the shadowy form which circles round on noiseless 
wings searching for a supply of field-mice to feed his voracious 
brood. To-night it is warm for once, and we sit long outside, 
indolently enjoying the sight, sounds, and scents of a summer 
night, and guessing at the identity of the dusky shapes that creep 
or run over the lawn; for this is the hour when the smaller 
mammals and batrachians resume activity, and my old dog, who 
has been brought down to share our vigil, often starts forward 
to inspect some passing toad, but, warned by bitter experience 
of its acrid taste, lets it severely alone when once he has satisfied 
himself of its identity. 
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HOLMAN HUNT AND THE STORY OF A 
BUTTERFLY. 


Ix the summer of 1852, Mr. Holman Hunt and his friend Edward 
Lear were living at a farmhouse at Fairlight, near Hastings. 
Lear was busy with his ‘ Quarries of Syracuse ’; he had dis- 
covered, under Holman Hunt’s guidance, that he might here 
paint real limestone rocks, the ‘ weather-worn escarpments,’ the 
‘innumerable rooks,’ and even the ‘ tangle of figs,’ that were 
necessary for his picture, without going back to Sicily for them. 
Holman Hunt was spending his days on the cliffs at Fairlight, 
painting his ‘ Strayed Sheep.’ Their evenings were spent 
together in the little parlour of Clive Vale Farm, Edward Lear 
teaching Holman Hunt Italian, and Holman Hunt giving Edward 
Lear all sorts of wrinkles in the art of landscape-painting, which 
Lear promptly wrote down for himself in what he called ‘ Ye Booke 
of Hunte.’ In odd moments Lear strung his Nonsense Rhymes, 
and for hours the two would pore over the portfolios of Lear’s 
drawings in Calabria, Albania, and Greece, Lear being the show- 
man. ‘ Certainly,’ says Mr. Holman Hunt in his ‘ Pre-Raphael- 
itism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ ‘ fate could not have 
sent me a more agreeable or profitable companion to prepare me 
for my settled purpose of painting in Egypt and Syria.’ 

Among Mr. Holman Hunt’s London friends at this time were 
my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Orme; and at their house 
in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, the young painter was a frequent 
and always welcome guest. In 1852 this house was one of the 
last on the north-west edge of London, with nothing but green 
fields between it and Hampstead—fields with hawthorn hedges, 
white stiles, and yellow buttercups, quite unimaginable now—and 
behind the house, from the garden, one could watch the sun 
setting over the flat expanse of the Kilburn and Finchley meadows. 
It was from under this roof that Coventry Patmore, a year or two 
before, had taken his beautiful first wife, Emily Andrews, Mrs. 
Orme’s younger sister, the original of ‘ The Angel in the House.’ 
Other weddings were to follow in due course; but in the mean- 
time, in 1852, the Orme family was a large and happy household, 
otherwise undivided ; and very pleasant were the summer Sunday 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. 173, N.S. 4l 
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evenings in that Avenue Road garden, and notable were the 
groups that gathered there of old friends, and young friends, and 
happy flitting children. It was a family fashion, on thoy 
summer evenings, to walk up and down the lawn and round the 
gravel paths under the trees, in groups of twos and threes, till 
the sunset faded into dusk, and the stars came out overhead, 
‘and lamp-light glowed through window-bars.’ 

In the pages of an old-fashioned album I find a pretty 
Inaugurazione di quest ‘ Album,’ by the elder Gabriel Rossetti, 
the father of Christina and Dante Gabriel and Willian 
Michael : 

Mi é detto, che desidera 

Una gentil donzella 

Ch’ io questo libro inauguri 
Con ritmica favella; 

E nel suo nome amabile 

Lo voglio inaugurar. 


So che un bel genio musico 
Fra mille la distingue, 

E sul suo labbro suonano 
Quattro pregiate lingue, 
Onde m’inspira ed anima 
La penna ad agitar. 


Other contributions follow in the pages of this album, all 
commemorative of happy evenings with the Orme family, of 
* summer twilight cool and pale ’— evenings when 

All calm, the dusk condenses round; 
The Lawn is changing green to grey ; 
Our voices take a softer sound, 


Light words are hushed we had to say, 
And graver eyes peruse the ground. 


And the talk, among the groups in that garden, in the summer 
of 1852? Foreign politics had their share—Kossuth and Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, the Friends and the Freedom of Italy. My father, 
David Masson, was invariably one of the guests there on those 
summer Sunday evenings ; he was to marry, in the following year, 
the very young eldest daughter of the house, the ‘ gentil don- 
zella ’ of the album; and he was the Secretary of the Society of 
the Friends of Italy—‘ the Secky of the Socky of the F. of I.,’ a 
William Shaen had affectionately dubbed him. And of course 
Literature had its share: Tennyson, and Tennyson’s poems; 
Carlyle, and Carlyle’s prose ; and all the wealth of Scottish litera- 
ture, learned and lyric, that David Masson had taught that house- 
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hold to love. And Art—the ideals and the fortunes of the P.R.B. 
had their full share. Art, in the Avenue Road household, 
meant whatever Thomas Woolner and Holman Hunt and the 
Rossettis and John Ruskin intended it should mean. From his 
literary point of view David Masson was in strong sympathy with 
the Pre-Raphaelite school ; and many were the talks—one of them 
always afterwards remembered—up and down that lawn, and 
round and round those gravel paths, about the cruel aspersions in 
the Press when the fortunes of the P.R.B. seemed at their lowest 
ebb. 

But in the summer of 1852 two of the most honoured members 
of the circle were absent; Thomas Woolner was already in Aus- 
tralia, and Holman Hunt was painting his ‘ Strayed Sheep ’ on 
the cliffs at Fairlight. It was the eldest daughter of the house 
who wrote to Mr. Holman Hunt at Fairlight describing the 
apparition of some wonderful butterflies in the garden at Avenue 
Road; and Holman Hunt, in a stolen interlude of his Italian 
lessons with Edward Lear, had found time to reply : 


Mr. Neeve’s, Clive Vale Farm, near Fairlight, Hastings. 
Wednesday night. 


My peak Miss OnmE,— 

My maestro has retired and left me the only peaceable hour 
permitted by ca, ce, ci, co, which, instead of studying, as Lear 
thinks, I make a profound bow to, and employ my pen in the much 
more agreeable task of replying to your amusing note of the 16th. 

Your pretty riddle about the butterflies is a great deal too 
hard for me, so I give it up—I never could guess riddles unless 
they began with ‘ riddle ma riddle ma re ye.’ Your description 
of the lovely insects makes me wish greatly that you had been 
successful enough to catch one. I am intending to paint a 
butterfly in my picture, but have not yet caught any beautiful 
enough, and indeed have now, since the awful gales of the last 
week, almost given up the hope of seeing more. 

You speak of the delights of this blessed island with a warmth 
which, after six weeks’ experience of rain, wind, dust, and bitter 
cold while painting on the top of Fairlight cliff, I feel quite ex- 
cused for not finding sufficient national pride left in me to feel. 
Tused once to wonder whether England would ever be invaded ; 
tow I wonder that it was ever inhabited, and how much longer it 
will be before all the people leave for some reasonably temperate 
clime ; before finishing this note I will endeavour to give you an 
idea of my position while painting, so that, if my want of patriotism 
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appears shameful, you may judge me with proper considera. 
tion of the provocation received. I have made the sketch and 
also another, a prophetic one, of painting in the East, as a set-off 
to yours. The lady in black is a daughter of a Greek merchant, 
lately dead, who has come with her cousin, the fair lady, to have 
her portrait painted with the gazelle, into which she believes her 
lover to have changed after his murder by her father. What do 
you think of the plot? You will allow that it has the merit of 
originality. 

With kind regards to Mr. and Mrs. Orme, Miss Andrews, and 
your brothers and sisters, 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
W. Houtman Honr. 


With this letter came two pen-and-ink sketches: ‘ Painting 
in England, Hastings, 1852,’ and ‘ Painting in the East, Grand 
Cairo, 185-.’ They are still extant, each with the little 
W. H. H. in the left-hand corner; they are hanging to-day in 
our house in Edinburgh, and, needless to say, we value them 
very much. ‘ Painting in England ’ is a humorous sketch. It 
depicts the painter sitting huddled up on his cliff by the sea at 
Fairlight, struggling to pursue his Art in the teeth of the wind. 
He has a short pipe in his mouth; with one hand he clutches his 
sketching-block, and with the other plies his pencil, painfully. 
His coat-collar is turned up; his hat has blown off, and is sus- 
pended in mid-air, attached by a cord to his coat-button. His 
umbrella has blown inside out, and for the moment is poised 
vertically, the point of it on the top of his head. A woman— 
she might be one of the bathing-machine women of those days— 
with a large ‘ ugly’ tied over her bonnet, which renders the 
face invisible, has come up behind him to admire his work. 
‘ What a delightful h’art! ’ she is exclaiming, the words in a 
tag out of her mouth. ‘The cliffs are there, sloping down to the 
water-edge ; and behind them is the line of the sea. 

Two things are noticeable in this sketch. The umbrella, 
which was evidently first drawn in its normal condition, over the 
painter’s head, has been carefully erased, and substituted by an 
umbrella inside out; and the outline of the cliffs, in the sketch, 
is identical with the outline of a bit of the cliff in Holman Hunt's 
painting ‘ Strayed Sheep,’ which he was at work upon at this time. 


* Georgiana, Mrs. Orme’s youngest sister, who married George Patmore, 
Coventry Patmore’s brother. 
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The companion sketch—the ‘ prophetic one ’—is not at all 
humorous. The scene is a courtyard in Cairo—a light arcading 
in the background, a fountain playing into a basin in the centre. 
In this sketch the painter has his back turned ; he is at work at 
his easel, his palette on his thumb. ‘ The fair lady’ stands 
beside him, watching him at work and flirting her fan, and a 
black boy, kneeling, holds a big bamboo parasol over them both. 
Sitting on the marble steps at a little distance, a beautiful and 
dejected figure, apparently oblivious of the fact that she is being 
painted, is ‘the lady in black.’ One or two gazelles have come 
about her ; the head of the foremost gazelle is almost in her lap; 
his little tongue is licking her hand, and her forehead is laid 
against his shoulder. The glamour of the East is in the picture 
—the promise of all the days that were to come. 

It can easily be imagined what pleasure Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
letter and the sketches that accompanied it gave to the friends 
in Avenue Road; and in return they were able to send him— 
a butterfly ! 

One sunny morning, Mrs. Orme and her daughter, walking 
inthe garden, spied, poised on a flower that bent over the gravel 
path, just such a ‘ lovely insect’ as the painter had greatly 
desired and failed to find at Hastings. It was the work of a 
moment for the ‘ gentil donzella’ to capture him. He was 
tenderly packed, the little box duly punctured to let in the air, 
and he went off by post that very day to the farm at Fairlight. 

‘T do not know how to thank you enough,’ wrote Mr. Holman 
Hunt, ‘ for your kindness in sending the butterfly, which arrived 
quite safely and in good health to-day. I will take the very 
earliest opportunity of painting it, and, as I know your kind 
heart would have, restoring it its liberty.’ 

The summer was over, but one butterfly at least was destined 
to outlive it. Mr. Holman Hunt wrote another letter about it; 
and this letter is dated 

Clive Vale Farm, near Fairlight, Hastings. 
October 1, 1852. 
My peak Miss Ornmr,— 

I was very pleased to find that my lame note of the beginning 
of this week had quieted your fears about poor butterfly, and am 
very glad to be able to add more respecting the creature’s further 
history of a satisfactory character. Tuesday here gloried in a most 
Violent hurricane, therefore all I could do was to increase its 
comfort while still a prisoner. So, with a clean box and fresh 
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flowers, this was done. This morning, being finer, I put Sir 
Atalanta under a glass with a flower, and commenced painting 
him, but was soon compelled to stop in consequence of the steam 
rendering his covering of too opaque a nature to permit his beauty 
to be seen; therefore I removed the tumbler, and while he was 
venting his rage upon the pane for being an invisible bar to his 
freedom, and also while recovering from the exhaustion resulting 
from each attack, I managed to portray him in lifelike, or rather 
Roberson’s, colours; being finished I took him on his flower into 
the garden, and introduced his attention to a large geranium, 
which he examined with much more leisure than my engagements 
and impatience would permit me to consider, so I wafted him 
up into the air ; there he jerked and tumbled about with the utmost 
vigour, but seemed inclined to consider it all a joke, and so much the 
best way for his dignity to show that he was not to be deluded into 
an idea that he was free, until at last it entered his shallow head 
that he might indeed be at liberty, and it might be worth while to 
fly away; so he flapped his wings for a forward flight, dodging 
all over the field and about the hedge and across the next field, 
amongst trees and weeds, in amongst ditches and stubble and 
haystacks, and lastly clean out of sight. So let us hope that he 
will have a long and happy life, and has escaped the horrors of 
this cold wretched night in some warm shelter known only to 
himself. I wonder whether he will go back to London to his 
friends, or be introduced into the select circle of butterflies of this 
district. Perhaps he can’t talk Hastish, or Fairlish. Perhaps 
he’s a Freemason and can get on without talking. Who knows? 

Have you read ‘ The Crescent and the Cross’ or ‘ Eothen’ 
yet? If not, as you are reading Eastern books, do let me per: 
suade you to get them, they are exceedingly interesting. 

. . . I was very glad to find that Mrs. Orme had recovered 
and was exceedingly thankful for her note, which would certainly 
have recovered me had I been still poorly, unless indeed the 
shame of not being worthy of so many good opinions would have 
brought on a relapse. 

With kind remembrances to Mr. and Mrs. Orme, Miss 
Andrews, your sisters and brothers, 

I am, my dear Miss Orme, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Houtman Honr. 


Many, many years after that summer of 1852 my mother, 
writing from Edinburgh to Mr. Holman Hunt in London, recalled 
this incident of the butterfly that had sat for its portrait; and 
this is Mr. Holman Hunt’s reply : 
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__ . Well I remember the days of Avenue Road, and the 
yar welcome of your good father and mother. TI ever retain 
memory of the walk round the garden there with Masson, when 
the fortunes of the P.R.B. looked most dismal (owing to the abuse 
of the Press), and the comfort his sympathy was to me. And of 
course 1 remember your happy wedding. The sketches you 
speak of I forget. I um sure they were only scribbles worthy of 
the fire when they had played their part. The butterfly figures 
in an honourable place in the ‘ Strayed Sheep,’ which is fresh 
as ever in the house of Mr. Craik in London. .. . 


A life of steadfast purpose and high and noble achievement 
had been lived since that long-ago summer. Now we are mourn- 
ing the loss of our great Pre-Raphaelite. I think that those who 
know and love his work, and reverence his name, will read with 


a tender interest this story of a ‘lovely insect’ that was 
immortalised before it flew away. 


Fiora Masson. 














THE CELL: THE UNIT OF ORGANISATION. 


Tur present time is one of rapid, and perhaps of unprecedented, 
progress in all branches of science—a progress which asserts a 
mighty power, and influences and controls the organisation of 
life. 

Perhaps of all the great scientific discoveries those in the field 
of medicine evoke the greatest sympathy, for not only do they 
materially affect the well-being of the world at large, but they 
intimately concern each individual life. With the knowledge of 
the cause of a disease follows the possibility of prevention and of 
cure. The saving of human lives by the universal application of 
antiseptics cannot be estimated. Again, the use of antitoxins 
has greatly diminished the dangers of complaints which too 
often, in former days, proved to be fatal. Further, the knovw- 
ledge that many diseases, including some of those terrible 
scourges of the Tropics, are due to the infection of minute 
organisms has paved the way for far-reaching investigations of 
untold value. These great discoveries are the outcome of the 
combined labours of a long line of workers—zoologists, botanists, 
chemists, physicists, microscopists, all bringing their particular 
experience to bear on these great problems. When it is realised 
that all living things, whether belonging to the animal or to the 
vegetable world, are composed of cells, that health means the 
perfect working of each cell, and that disease is the result of a 
perversion of the cell-activities, then one is forced to admit that 
medicine resolves itself into a series of biological problems. As 
the cells are in direct continuity with one another the patho- 
logical conditions are passed on from cell to cell, and so infection 
spreads. Sometimes diseased cells may find their way into the 
blood-stream and be carried in the circulation to other parts of the 
body, where they again embark on their destructive course. 

All living organisms start their life as a single cell. Many 
lowly animals and plants are but one-celled throughout their 
existence, and in this one cell all the functions necessary to the 
support of life are conducted, whilst the more complex organisms 
are composed of myriads of cells, co-ordinated together into 
differentiated tissues, each tissue having its appointed task to 
fulfil, but all working in perfect harmony for the good of the 
individual. 
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A little animal like the ameba is unicellular, but that single 
cell has the power of locomotion, respiration, digestion, and re- 
production. A little higher up in the scale of animal life there 
is a primitive division of labour amongst the cells. In hydra, a 
fresh-water polype, nearly related to the sea-anemone, the body 
is a simple cavity bounded by two layers of cells, separated from 
one another by a delicate membrane. The function of the outer 
layer is principally protective, that of the inner layer digestive. 
This specialisation of groups of cells to perform their separate 
tasks is increasingly elaborated in the higher animals and plants, 
until in man it reaches the sum-total of perfection. In a complex 
animal body one differentiated tissue of cells may form the 
nervous system, another the muscular apparatus, another the 
digestive tract, another the respiratory organs, another the re- 
productive glands. In a one-roomed cottage the entire work of 
the house is conducted within the confined space of four walls, 
whilst in a mansion all the various household duties are per- 
formed each in the separate chamber adapted for that particular 
purpose. Nevertheless, the one-roomed cabin is as complete in 
itself as the many-roomed palace. The analogy is equally true 
with regard to animals and plants. Whether they consist of one 
cell, or of millions of cells, each individual has a complete and 
perfect organisation. 

Many of the unicellular forms, though so small as to be 
beyond the range of human sight, have yet proved themselves to 
be most powerful factors in the history of the universe. They 
have materially assisted in the building of the foundations of the 
world. Chalk, for example, is almost entirely composed of the 
shells of microscopic marine unicellular animals, the foramini- 
fera. As each organism dies, its tiny shell drops to the floor of 
the ocean, and the accumulation of these shells during ages 
has resulted in the great chalk-formation. Again, diatoms, 
unicellular plants coated with silica, have, by their deposit, 
altered the course of channels and blocked up harbours. 
Bacteria are unicellular plants which have an overwhelming 
influence over the conditions of life—an influence which may be 
either harmful or beneficial. It is well known that bacteria are 
the cause of many diseases, including leprosy, tetanus, and 
diphtheria. They invade healthy tissues and bring about patho- 
logical changes which find their expression in the symptoms of 
the specific illness. On the other hand, bacteria are the great 
purifying agents, and if it were not for their action the world 
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would soon become uninhabitable. They resolve decomposing 
vegetable and animal substances into their elements, and these 
elements they return to the earth and to the air to be again used 
in the cycle of the building-up of life. Moreover, bacteria 
indirectly supply man with food. Man depends on plants for 
his means of subsistence, and two prime necessities for the support 
of vegetable life are carbon and nitrogen. Plants obtain carbon 
from the air in the form of carbonic acid, nitrogen they extract 
from the soil where it exists as nitrates. The nitrates are made 
by the action of bacteria out of the nitrogenous waste-products 
of animals. The fertility of the soil depends on the amount 
of nitrates if contains; thus the greater the number of 
bacteria the more luxuriant the vegetation and the more abun- 
dant the food-supply for man and for animals. Further, the 
phenomenon of fermentation is due entirely to the action of 
vegetable cells—in some cases to bacteria, in others to yeast. 
Yeast (Saccharomyces cerevisig) is found on the surface of vats 
in breweries, and is a fluid in which multitudes of little uni- 
cellular yeast-plants are suspended. In this suitable medium they 
propagate freely. The yeast-cells break up sugar into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, and this action results in the well-known 
condition of fermentation. It was Pasteur who first showed that 
fermentation was due to the action of these unicellular plants, 
which are carried in the air, from which they descend and infect 
saccharine fluids. Scientists had hitherto realised that there was 
some force present in the air which caused fermentation, but 
they were undecided as to whether this force was of a chemical 
or of a mechanical nature. This discovery of Pasteur laid the 
foundation for the theory of ‘ germ-infection.” When it was 
proved beyond doubt that yeast-germs in the air fermented 
fluids on the earth, men awoke to the possibility that there were 
probably other kinds of unicellular organisms which might exer- 
cise equally great powers directed in other channels. This idea 
promoted the serious study of germs. They were isolated, culti- 
vated, and diagnosed under the microscope. It was then found 
that many diseases were associated with the presence of definite 
species of germs, and that if the germs of a certain pure culture 
were introduced into a healthy body, that particular disease 
would be imparted. 
Having recognised the disastrous effects exercised by germs, 
it was realised that it was owing to their entrance into wounds 
that blood-poisoning so often supervened after operations. Lord 
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Lister then introduced the antiseptic treatment by which the 
exposed parts are protected from the air, thus excluding the 
possibility of contamination by germs. By this means the 
dangers of blood-poisoning have been practically effaced. Space 
will not permit to dwell upon the intensely interesting subject 
of the varieties of unicellular organisms that are responsible for 
the existence of so many diseases, but the epoch-making recent 
discoveries as to the origin of some of those diseases peculiar to 
the tropics cannot be passed by unnoticed. For a long time 
the cause of these has remained a mystery, though the painful 
symptoms of these terrible complaints have been only too 
apparent. Now it has been proved beyond doubt that many of 
those diseases which attack both man and beast are due to 
the influence of trypanosomes—elongated, minute, unicellular 
organisms. The trypanosome which causes ‘ sleeping sickness ’ 
(T. gambiense) passes certain stages of its life-history in a fly, and 
the fly transmits it to man. When an infected fly bites a man 
it pierces the skin, and in so doing the trypanosomes which lie 
in the proboscis are propelled from the fly into the wound. The 
trypanosome then makes its way into the blood-stream. There 
it affects the red blood-corpuscles, setting up pathological con- 
ditions, which spread from cell to cell, and result in the well- 
known features of this most dreaded disease. The fly possesses 
itself of the trypanosomes by sucking the blood of an infected 
patient. The trypanosomes remain for some time and multiply 
in the digestive organs of the fly. Then they move into the pro- 
boscis, where they take up their position in readiness to change 
their host at the earliest opportunity. It is an interesting fact 
that apparently the trypanosome must have two hosts in order to 
complete its life-cycle, and the adult stage can probably only be 
passed in the blood of a vertebrate. T. gambiense breeds in the 
fly, and exists during maturity in man. Other interesting 
combinations of trypanosome hosts are those of a fish and a snail, 
of a rat and a louse, of a frog and a leech, of an owl and a fly. 

Yellow fever is thought to be transmitted exclusively by a 
distinct genus of mosquito—Stegomyia fasciata; but as yet the 
parasite which initiates the disease has not been found. It 
has baffled all attempts of the microscopist, and it may be that 
it is 0 small as to be beyond the range of the magnifying powers 
at present at our command. 

From consideration of the above facts it is evident that 
the entrance of certain unicellular organisms into the tissues 
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provokes abnormal conditions which probably formulate disease, 
The organisation of a cell is of a highly elaborate and com. 
plicated nature, and as yet is but little understood. In the 
microscopic area of a single cell, chemical, physical, and elec. 
trical forces are ail at work, maintaining its equilibrium and 
regulating its activities. The invasion of harmful germs throws 
the delicate working out of gear and diverts the activities from 
their normally regulated paths, causing the production of noxious 
products which may be of the nature of ferments. Thus 
abnormal or, in other words, pathological conditions arise in 
the cell. The cells communicate directly with one another 
through pores in their walls; consequently one cell reacts on 
the next, and the infection spreads. 

Most interesting experiments have been performed on root- 
tips to show the drastic effects that certain poisons have on the 
cells. In the poisoned roots remarkable cellular changes are 
found which are strikingly different from the aspect of the cells 
of roots grown under healthy surroundings. 

It thus becomes obvious how all-important is the minute study 
of the cell, and how necessary it is to ascertain its structure, 
to recognise its various phases of activity, and to understand 
its manifold functions. Cytology, or the science of the cell, is 
one which is still in its infancy. It is a branch of biology which, 
in Charles Robins’ words, ‘ is the science which has for its object 
the study of organic beings, and for its end the knowledge of 
their laws, of their organisation, and activity.’ Although the 
presence of the cell was known as long ago as the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the knowledge of its detail has only 
grown up within recent years, owing in a great measure to the 
improvement in microscopes. The microscope in a simple form 
must have existed some time B.c., for the magnifying property 
of a lens was realised as soon as the lens was contrived; but 
it was not until 1590 that the first compound microscope was 
made, by a Dutchman—Zaccharias Jansen. The achromatic 
lens was invented at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
from then onwards microscopes have been constantly extended 
in their scope and perfected in their adjustment. 

A cell (L. cella: a hut) consists of a mass of more or less 
spongy substance called protoplasm, in which a most important 
‘body,’ the nucleus, is embedded. Protoplasm and nucleus 
are surrounded by a wall or membrane of varying density. The 
nucleus is absolutely essential to the life of the cell: deprived 
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of a nucleus, the cell becomes inactive and dies. Moreover, the 

nucleus controls the multiplication of the cell. A single cell 
becomes converted into two cells by a partition of its substance, 
and this cannot be achieved until the nucleus has itself divided. 
In this way each daughter-cell is provided with a nucleus and 
with protoplasm. 

Robert Hooke, a London doctor (1635-1708), was the first 
to make observations on cellular structure. He examined 
cinders and cut sections of bottle cork, and noticed the porous 
nature of the vegetable matter. To these vesicles he gave the 
name of ‘ cells.’ Hooke looked at cells merely from the point of 
view of demonstrating the powers of the microscope, and had 
no idea of the bearing that his discovery would have when 
applied to the anatomy of plants. Those who followed him, 
working on the same lines, gradually grasped the fundamental 
fact that plants are built up of cells. These older workers con- 
cerned themselves only with the framework of the cell, and did 
not take the cell-contents into account. The first lucid ‘descrip- 
tion of a nucleus was given by Robert Browne in 1833. In 
examining the epidermis of orchids and asclepiads he discovered 
a body in each cell which seemed to him to be always present. 
This fact he thought was significant, and from this he argued 
that it must play a vital part in the life of the cell. To this 
body he gave the name of ‘ nucleus.” Workers of the eighteenth 
century had already figured the nucleus, but no one until Browne 
had appreciated its importance. 

In 1838 and 1839 Schleiden on the plant side, and Schwann 
on the animal side, gave to the world their epoch-making 
announcement of the ‘cell-theory.’ They showed that both 
plants and animals are composed of cells. Further, that the 
egg is a cell, and thus ‘ the wonderful truth became manifest 
that a single cell may contain within its microscopic compass the 
sum-total of the heritage of the species.’ Although we are 
indebted to Schleiden and to Schwann for the foundation of the 
cell-theory, our gratitude is not unqualified, for it was they 
who were responsible for the erroneous conception of the origin 
of cells ‘ by free formation.’ They investigated this question, 
and concluded that new cells arose not by the division of pre- 
existing cells, but that they were formed de novo from a ‘ forma- 
tive’ or nutritive substance, from which the nuclei were gradu- 
ally evolved. A membrane then developed round each newly 
created nucleus ; as the membrane moved away from the nucleus 
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the intervening space became filled by the formative substance, 
In this way Schleiden and Schwann believed that new cells, 
each with its nucleus, protoplasm, and cell-wall, were formed, 
Already in 1835 Hugo von Mohl had described the multiplica- 
tion of cells by division of pre-existing cells, and when the theory 
of the multiplication by free cell-formation was propounded a 
controversy arose, which lasted for many years. Some investi- 
gators adopted the views of Schleiden and Schwann, whilst others 
followed von Mohl. It was not until 1855 that the idea of free 
cell-formation became exploded and _ Virchow’s celebrated 
aphorism ‘Omnis cellula e cellula’ summed up the law of develop- 
ment, which has been universally recognised and which subse- 
quent research has proved to be amply justified. The develop. 
ment of the cells of an embryonic tissue, the endosperm, in 
flowering plants, was accepted by botanists to be by free cell- 
formation as late as 1879 when Strasburger showed that the 
nuclei arose from pre-existing nuclei, and he extended Virchow’s 
axiom to ‘ Omnis nucleus e nucleo.’ 

Having briefly sketched the origin and development of the 
science of cytology, it will be interesting to enter in greater 
detail into the life and organisation of the cell and its nucleus. 

The study of the cell is fraught with difficulties. As a rule 
the cells are so minute, their structure so complicated, and their 
labours so comprehensive. When studying cells it is instructive 
to examine living tissues, and so to get an idea of their gross 
structure, to identify the nucleus, and to watch the streaming of 
the protoplasm; but in order to penetrate into their detail the 
cells have to be killed and then stained. The killing media are 
selected poisons, which act instantaneously, so as far as possible 
to preserve an image of what is believed to be present during 
life. Even with every precaution, precipitations may be caused 
in the cells which are certainly not found in the living cell, but 
are the results of death by artificial means. The tissue has then 
to be subjected to the action of various re-agents to render it 
permeable to the infiltration of melted paraffin wax, in which it 
is finally embedded. Thin sections of the material are cut ; these 
are mounted on a glass slide and stained with various dyes, 
the dyes being selected according to the substances it is required 
to demonstrate. The nucleus is thus sharply distinguished from 
the surrounding protoplasm, and the various constituents of the 
nucleus can be identified. 

Plant cells and animal ceils are very similar, and only differ 
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from one another in certain minor and specified details. Conse- 
quently the choice for study is immaterial. The simple definition 
ofa cell, whether it belongs to the animal kingdom or to the plant 
kingdom, is ‘a nucleated mass of protoplasm, surrounded by a wall.’ 

Protoplasm has been called by Huxley the ‘ physical basis of 
life.’ It is a somewhat spongy substance of complicated 
chemical composition. Chemists have analysed it, and its texture 
has been more or less artificially manufactured, but there human 
ingenuity is at an end. Biitschli performed a series of famous 
experiments in his attempts to imitate protoplasm. He mixed 
olive oil with potassium carbonate and beat the two together until 
they formed a thick emulsion. This artificial product, when 
examined under the microscope, bears a striking physical resem- 
blance to living protoplasm. Moreover, Biitschli found that 
when drops of the emulsion were placed in a film of water 
they exhibited movement and change of shape. Man may manu- 
facture a substance somewhat of the same consistency as proto- 
plasm, but the all-prevailing difference between the living and 
the artificial product is, that the one has life and the other 
has not. The artificial protoplasm cannot breathe, neither 
can it pass through the metabolic phases necessary to the support 
of life, nor can it reproduce itself. Imaginative people have 
from time to time believed that they have discovered the ‘ secret 
of life’; but those who face the reality know that the problem of 
life is one which cannot be solved with the means at present at our 
command. Man can analyse the chemical constituents, and to 
some extent can acquaint himself with the structure of the ground- 
substance of life, but beyond that he has hardly penetrated. 

The nucleus is always present in the cell, and is essential 
to its life and directs its division. It generally takes up a central 
position, and dominates the protoplasm with which it is sur- 
rounded. When one recalls the multitudinous activities of each 
cell, and realises that the nucleus controls these activities, it 
is obvious how complicated, both structurally, physically, and 
chemically, the nature of the nucleus must be. 

Much study and thought are at present being centred on the 
wonderful mechanism of the dividing nucleus. This mechanism 
is So perfectly adjusted as to ensure the separation of the nuclear 
contents into mathematically equal parts, so that each daughter- 
nucleus may receive half of the substance of the parent-nucleus. 
The series of changes through which the nucleus passes in the 
Preparation for, and completion of, its division is called the 
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phenomenon of ‘ indirect division.’ Typical indirect division, 
which is a most elaborate process, is the almost invariable rule 
of nuclear multiplication in the cells of higher animals and plants, 
In some of the lowly forms the indirect division may be of a 
simpler and more primitive type, and sometimes the nucleus 
may even divide ‘ directly.’ In the latter case the nucleus merely 
elongates, becomes dumb-bell-shaped, and then breaks apart at 
the narrow portion. 

In a rapidly growing tissue, such as the tip of a young root, 
the cells will be seen to be in all stages of indirect division, 
the division of the cell being always preceded by that of the 
nucleus, In the so-called ‘ resting’ stage the nucleus consists 
of a more or less fine network or reticulum, in which deeply 
staining granules of a complicated chemical substance called 
‘chromatin’ are carried. When the nucleus is preparing to 
divide, the chromatin increases in bulk, and the particles condense 
together fo form a more or less coiled thread or ‘ spireme.’ 
The thread breaks apart into a number of rods or chromosomes. 
Bach individual plant or animal has its specific number of 
chromosomes. A lily has twenty-four, some ferns have about 
a hundred, a species of horse-worm has only two. No 
explanation has been put forward as to the meaning of the 
relative differences in the chromosome numbers. Usually all 
the nuclei of a given species, except those nuclei that are con- 
nected with the formation of the germ-cells, will possess the 
number of chromosomes peculiar to that particular typé. When 
the chromosomes are fully differentiated the protoplasm round the 
nucleus changes its character, and from being more or less net- 
like it becomes modified into fine fibres. The fibres push their 
way into the nucleus, the nuclear wall having by this time 
disappeared, and within the nucleus they form a_ beautiful 
little spindle, tapering at either end. The chromosomes hook 
themselves on to the equatorial, or central, part of the spindle. 
Then each chromosome splits down its entire length, and one- 
half travels to the spindle-pole along the fibres, whilst the other 
half proceeds to the opposite pole. In this way each daughter- 
nucleus receives half of each chromosome of the parent-nucleus, 
and at the same time retains the number of chromosomes 
typical of the type. The daughter-nuclei then begin to 
reconstitute themselves, the chromosomes break up into small 
granules, which are distributed in the meshes of fine threads 
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ghich traverse the nucleus, and thus the reticulate stage is once 
more assumed. The spindle-fibres then disappear, probably by 
reabsorption into the protoplasm, and a cell-wall is formed across 
ghat was, during division, the position of the equator of the 
gindle. Thus the original cell has given rise to two daughter- 
cells. When the tissues are growing rapidly there is often very 
little interval of time between the divisions, and the daughter- 
nuclei proceed to divide again almost as soon as they are re- 
constituted. In many plants the cells are found to be most active 
at midday, but in some they are equally alert at midnight. 
Those who look at dividing nuclei must be filled with awe and 
wonder at the perfect mechanism and the extreme delicacy of the 
microscopic nuclear spindles. 

Such in briefest outline is a description of the process 
of indirect nuclear division in the ordinary ‘ vegetative’ or 
‘somatic ’ cells of animals and plants. Those nuclear divisions 
which precede the production of the germ-cells are markedly 
diferent in character. In these divisions, by means of an 
elaborate and intricate process, the number of the chromosomes 
is halved. Thus the nuclei of the resultant germ-cells possess 
only half the number of chromosomes typical of the ordinary 
vegetative nuclei of that particular individual. By the act of 
fertilisation the sperm with the reduced number of chromosomes 
unites with the egg which also possesses the reduced number, 
and in this way the full number of chromosomes is restored 
in the fertilised egg or zygote, which is the first and initial cell 
of the new individual. If, instead of possessing half the typical 
number of chromosomes, the germ-cells possessed the full 
number, then at each sexual act of fertilisation the chromosomes 
would increase in geometrical progression ad infinitum. Such 
a condition of affairs would be obviously impossible. 

All living organisms begin their life as a single cell, and 
within that cell the qualities derived from both parents are 
centred. That cell divides into two daughter-cells, and these 
divide again, and so growth proceeds until a mass of cells is 
formed. Gradually different functions are taken on by groups 
of cells, and tissues are in this way differentiated until finally the 
perfect adult structure is attained. Thus it becomes evident that 
the hereditary qualities which were present in the original cell 
must be transmitted from cell to cell, and so onwards from 
generation to generation. It is still veiled in mystery as to how 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. 173, N.S. 42 
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hereditary qualities are carried in the cell. Some cytologists 
ascribe this all-important function to the chromosomes. They 
base their arguments mainly on the fact that the reappearance 
of the chromosomes at each successive nuclear division, not only 
in their constant numbers, but even repeating certain variations 
in their size and shape which may be typical of the nuclei of 
that particular species, must point to their significance. Further, 
that so perfect an apparatus as the spindle has been evolved in 
order that the vital part of the nucleus, the chromatin, may be 
equally distributed between the daughter-cells. Other cytologists 
believe that the chromosomes are but a physical expression of 
far more deeply lying entities, which are as yet beyond the range 
of man’s perception. Moreover, they think that the protoplasm, 
whose activity is so closely co-ordinated with that of the nucleus, 
has probably an important part to play in the transmission of 
hereditary characters. Of recent years those men of science who 
are working at the problems of heredity mainly from the external 
characters of living forms, and those who are attacking the 
question from the actual cells, themselves have become alive to 
the necessity of co-operation. It is only from such a combination 
of researches that a solution of these great questions connected 
with heredity and development can be forthcoming. 

A number of experiments have been performed on some of 
the unicellular animals in order to prove that the nucleus is 
essential to the life of the cell. It was found that if one of these 
organisms was cut into two portions, that section which possessed 
the nucleus lived, and regenerated the missing parts of 
the animal, whilst that which was deprived of the nucleus 
died. Again, if the animal was so divided that each portion had 
a piece of nucleus, but the pieces were of different sizes, that 
portion of the animal which contained a large piece of nucleus 
was able to regenerate itself in twenty-four hours, whilst the 
portion with a relatively small piece of nucleus took proportion- 
ately longer to resume its normal activity. Verworn in 1889 
showed that enucleated fragments of protoplasm continued to 
move for some time after the operation and were able to take 
in food, but they could not perform the function of digestion, 
neither could they secrete the protective shell nor the slime which 
enabled them to adhere to foreign objects. All these observa- 
tions are further evidence that the nucleus controls the activities 
of the cell. 
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It has already been shown that all living things are composed 
of cells. An organism may consist of many cells co-ordinated 
together into tissues, each tissue fulfilling its allotted task, 
or an organism may consist throughout its life of but one cell, 
and in that one cell all the functions of its existence are centred. 
Whether the cell is a unit of a mass or whether it is a free living 
and separate entity, it can be broadly defined as a mass of 
nucleated protoplasm. Such a description applies to the simple 
little amoeba which is found on weeds in stagnant water. It is 
4 minute irregular mass of colourless protoplasm, with a nucleus 
embedded in its substance. Respiration, digestion, reproduction, 
locomotion, functions which in higher animals are allotted to 
organs specially modified and adapted for the one particular pur- 
pose, are in the amceba all performed in a single cell. It breathes 
by means of its protoplasm, which acts as a porous partition and 
allows the carbonic acid to escape and the oxygen to pass in. 
If it requires food it pushes out blunt processes or pseudopodia 
from its substance, which encircle the prey. The protoplasm acts 
by secreting a digestive juice, which breaks up the food and 
renders it soluble, so that it can be received between the 
ultimate particles of living protoplasm. Finally the object and 
goal of every animal’s existence is the perpetuation of its kind. 
Growth, nutrition, the struggle for life, all culminate in the 
provision for posterity. Some of the lowly animals exhibit the 
very simplest mode of reproduction—a splitting of the simple 
individual into two. The nucleus divides first by direct division. 
It becomes drawn out into an elongated shape, constricts in the 
middle, and finally breaks across at the narrowed portion. Then 
each daughter-nucleus rounds itself off and moves to opposite 
extremities of the cell. A groove appears in the protoplasm, 
which deepens until it finally separates the hitherto single 
ameba into two separate individuals, each of which possesses 
anucleus. The ameba cannot continue to divide indefinitely by 
fission. Periodically two individuals come together and fuse. 
After a while from this fused mass an amceba with renewed vigour 
arises. Sometimes the nucleus of an ameeba continues to divide 
without a corresponding partition of the protoplasm. This 
ameba, containing many nuclei, surrounds itself with a thick 
gelatinous wall and enters upon the ‘ encysted ’ or ‘ resting ’ 
stage. Then the protoplasm within the cyst collects round 
each nucleus, and each nucleus with its allotted protoplasm 
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becomes a young ameba. In time the wall of the cyst bursts 
and the young amcebe are liberated and enter upon a free living 
existence. They grow and become like the adult form. No 
typical ‘ indirect’ nuclear division has been seen in ameba, 
though a more complicated nuclear division than that of simple 
bipartition has been recorded. In many unicellular animals and 
plants spindles and chromosomes are to be found, but as a rule 
these division figures are simpler than those of the higher 
organisms. It has been shown that fragments of protoplasm of 
amoebe, deprived of the nucleus, can live for as long as fourteen 
days and exhibit movement, but food cannot be taken in, and they 
have no power of adherence to the sibstratum. At the end of 
about fourteen days their movements cease and they die. 

In these few pages an attempt has been made to suggest some 
of the great problems that lie hidden in the cell, problems relating 
to heredity and to life and death. It is only recently that workers 
on heredity, who base their calculations mainly on observation 
of the external features, have come to see that their work must 
be in collaboration with that of cytologists who investigate the 
conditions in the cells themselves, the inner workings of which 
have their visible expression in outward appearances. With 
such a combination of workers, far-reaching results may be hoped 
for. On the solution of the problem of heredity rests the possi- 
bility of solving the ethical problems connected with social 
questions, problems which at the present time confront the world 
with a most formidable aspect. 

Again, as we have seen, health depends on the normal activity 
of the cells. If that activity is impeded or turned aside, a patho- 
logical condition supervenes and disease results. It is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate the value to be attached to the attain- 
ment of an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the cell. 
In this field cytologists and chemists are working together. When 
the normal life of the cell can be gauged and the conditions which 
entail the preservation of its activities are understood, then man 
will be armed with a powerful weapon wherewith to stay the 
course of disease. 

Enough has been said to impress the importance of the study 
of the cell. Each year brings fresh discoveries to light, but the 
field of work is large and the labourers therein are comparatively 
few. 

Lertice Drcsy. 

















THE MAN WHO LAUGHED. 


Upon the rough cairn of stones on the very crest of dark Slievemore 
aman was seated, watching the pearly squadrons of the mist recoil 
and shred away before the golden lances of the sun. During his 
upward scramble the steep hillside and all the world above and 
below him had been cloaked in the clinging vapour, and then, quite 
suddenly, the miracle had been wrought. One of those miracles to 
which Ireland accustoms her lovers, when she changes all in a 
moment from a weeping tragic woman to a laughing, bewitching, 
sunny girl. And now he watched the sea far beneath him, revealed 
as by the withdrawal of a curtain, and marvelled at the vivid 
brilliance of the narrow band of green water that glinted between 
the shoreward line of frosty foam and the grey, heaving, outward 
waste. And whilst that wonder was still unstaled and fresh he 
turned his eyes, like a very epicure, to the huddling encircling hills 
that he loved already as though he had been bred upon their slopes ; 
to the green ridges near at hand, gentle and benign beneath the 
gleaming swathes of golden light; and beyond them to where 
distance lent mystery and brooding glamour to range after range 
that reared dark crests towards the ever-tender Irish sky. And, 
looking, he knew that the world was very good. 

He rose to his feet at last with a little contented sigh. Hence- 
forward through all his life, he promised himself, the gods should 
spread these pictures before his eyes; and yet he grudged to turn 
from them now even for a while. But the shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and he turned to go with a little laugh at his own folly. He 
lad the eyes of a dreamer and the jutting nose and jaw of a man 
of action, and when he laughed his face was curiously boyish. 
Always it was full of a certain vivid joy of life, and yet behind that 
joy there seemed to lurk a perpetual shadow—a cunning shadow 
that bided its time and intruded at weary or unwatchful hours. 
For the rest, he was very tall, and his gaunt big-framed body gave 
promise of active strength. 

As he slipped and swung his way down the muddy flank of 
Slievemore there was a new and strange content in the heart of this 
Arthur Boden, writer of plays and sometime struggling scribbler. 
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It appeared to him that at thirty-five his dreams had all come 
true. He recognised the unnatural rarity of this. After ten years 
of savage work and heart-break and disappointment, success had 
come to him in generous measure. He was aware of his luck: he 
knew that better men had toiled their lives through without such 
fortune, and he was the more filled with gratitude. Always in the 
dingy poisonous London that he hated he had kept before him 
the memory of Achill Island, seen once upon a brief holiday and 
treasured up as a goal of long effort that was often almost hopeless, 
He did not know himself how many times he had sickened with 
longing for that green distant shred of the world, with its clean 
moist air, its rolling hills, its ever-courteous soft-spoken people, 
and its low white huts that Irish exiles dream of. And now the 
gods’ caprice had turned his dreams to facts ! 

He was utterly alone in the world, and asked no pity for his 
state. Here upon Achill he proposed to do such work as he had 
never yet achieved, alone with a few servants in the white rambling 
house that, with its riotous neglected garden, he had rented for a 
song. What should a man ask more? Kinsfolk? He had been 
without them since his boyhood, and did not feel their lack. 
A wife? Well, it was his sober theory, based upon experience and 
observation, that women were the very devil—clogs to a man’s 
dreams, sore hindrances to his work ! 

And with that blasphemy in his heart Arthur Boden stepped 
from the boggy turf on to the road, and was aware—vividly aware 
to his tingling finger-tips—of a girl riding towards him with the 
glow of the sunset soft upon her face. 

It was as though she had borrowed of its glory, had drawn its 
golden gleam into her eyes and its red into her blood. She looked 
a witch-maiden of the glamorous hills, and yet—oh, upon second 
thoughts, she was most assuredly flesh and blood—warm soft flesh 
and dancing blood! He had not dreamed that there were such 
women in the world. Such a laughing, impudent, lovely face he 
had never seen. Impudent? Yes, the word is displeasing, but 
the girl was earthy—daintily, gloriously, challengingly earthy. 
Her hair was a soft dark brown, her eyes were a wondrous grey 
that held a yellow gleam, and the warm wet rains and winds had 
given to her skin the delicacy of wild-rose petals. Her head and her 
small slender feet were bare, and her dress was coarse and rough. 
She sat sideways with a wonderful swaying natural grace upon the 
rump of a gaunt horse, and before her were two laden panniers. 
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That is a poor shadow of the glorious vision that was vouchsafed 
to Arthur Boden. His own impressions would, no doubt, be 
better worth the reading. But they will never be available. As 
for the girl, she saw a straight-limbed young giant swinging upon 
her, I suppose, with his eyes upon her face full of a half-dazed 
admiration. It should be said of her that she was something of 
a connoisseur in men: strength, stature, and vivid red-blooded 
energy were the gods of her worship. This man was after her own 
heart, and—and in another moment he would be past. Women 
are infinitely resourceful. This one slid out a cautious hand. One 
of the panniers fell with a crash upon the road. 

Injustice has ever been the lot of women. Arthur Boden gave 
thanks to the gods for the lucky accident, rather than praise where 
it was due. He lifted his cap, and the girl, seeing him heave up 
the heavy pannier with scarcely an effort, rejoiced for her own 
simple guile. Something of the pure joy of an artist was hers at 
that moment. Here was strength, the strength she worshipped ; 
here was such an unmarred piece of God’s pottery as had power to 
stir her heart. She had instinctive aversion for a cripple or weak- 
ness or disease, and where her instincts were concerned she was 
primitive as any savage. It seemed to be scarcely in her power to 
hide her likings and their opposites. 

When the panniers were securely adjusted once more, Arthur 
Boden turned and paced slowly beside the horse away from his 
own home, speaking of very trifling matters and listening with 
charmed ears to a true Irish voice, soft-toned as the fading lights in 
the western sky. 

And after that evening they met again, many times. They met 
above the groined Cathedral Rocks, upon a high green slope through 
whose breast is slashed an ever-deepening cleft. Down that cleft 
a cascade of brown, peaty, foaming water tumbles chattering to 
the sea. Upon its banks grow heather, a very luxuriance of ferns, 
and here and there a tall stately wild-foxglove. Deep in that 
fairy glen they met, hid from all curious eyes; and there the man 
told to the girl the oldest story in the world, couched royally upon 
the springy heather, with the low vault of the soft grey sky above 
their heads, and in their ears the song of the babbling water and 
theslow moan of the sea. The girl would lie there, silently for the 
most part, with her restless eyes upon the delicate green lacework 
of the water plants frosted with gleaming spray. He made love to 
her as reverently as though she had been a king’s daughter and he 
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a wandering knight. The man was something of an anachronism— 
there was in him a medieval strain that made for honesty. Qne 
wonders what the girl thought of his dreams and airy fancies— 
frank pagan that she was, with her worship of mere brawn and 
muscle. One imagines that often she would be puzzled and 
weary. 

Or they would walk at sunset upon those level sands below the 
pink Cathedral Rocks, when all the world was hushed to a sleepy 
golden silence, when the sea was gentle as a drowsy child, when the 
sky was a giant opal tenderly flushed and tinged with slow-changing 
glories of colour. And far away from them, perhaps, like a quaint 
frieze in the still, radiant light, would move the only other living 
creatures in the world—a man and a skinny pony laden with long. 
leaved kelp. 

And the girl would wonder sometimes if she were dreaming— 
if it were indeed herself, Norah Demmery, whom the rich English 
gentleman was wooing in a fashion so strangely humble. It is 
probable that she herself would have preferred methods more 
arrogant and direct. Nevertheless, she was happy, for the man— 
such of him, at least, as she could understand—was all that she 
would have wished her man to be. 

And since he was a dreamer and curiously honest, as has been 
said, her happiness was not marred in ugly fashion. Her aunt and 
the women of her village looked for a tragedy, gossiping volubly 
about their meetings, but made no move to turn her from her 
dangerous path, knowing and fearing her stubborn wilful pride. 
Instead, it was a triumph that she was able to flaunt before their 
eyes. For Arthur Boden, alone in the world as he was, with none 
whom he need consider, had set one purpose before him from the 
moment when he had first spoken in the sunset glow with that bare- 
footed peasant girl upon the horse. Say if you will that he was 
a Quixote, a fool, or made drunken by the gleam of her grey eyes. 
At the least, he asked her to be his wife. 

He did not readily forget the utterly incredulous joy with 
which she received his simple words. It was a revelation, sinister 
enough in its way, of the view that she had held of his intentions. 

‘Oh, but ye will not be meaning it ?’ she gasped. 

And when he assured her that he did, she did not answer him 
at once in words. She put her arms about him, with as little false 
shame and hesitation as a savage woman might have shown, and 
kissed him upon the lips. Her own were warm with tingling life 
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and passion, such strong life and passion as she recognised and 
worshipped in the man who loved her. 

‘Oh, but I love ye—I love ye—I love ye!’ she whispered. 

And it is probable enough that for the time, and in her own 
fashion, she did love him. 

In one respect at least her humble station made definitely for 
the happiness of her lover. He was spared the irksome duties and 
requirements of the orthodox engagement between equals. From 
him were exacted no soul-wearying visitations in which he must 
be displayed to bored disparaging relatives as the captive of his 
lady’s bow and spear. Nevertheless, one rather striking interview 
did fall to his lot. 

It took place at his own house upon the morning after Norah 
had accepted him. He had just completed an immorally late 
breakfast when his henchman Bryan ushered in a visitor upon 
him with characteristic lack of forethought or warning. 

‘Miss Katie Demmery, sorr ! ’ announced Bryan, and stood with 
his huge hand upon the door surveying his startled master with a 
wide and benignant grin. 

Arthur Boden found himself welcoming a very tiny lady, bare- 
footed and beshawled. Her hair was grey and a trifle unkempt, 
her black eyes were very bright, and, with her wide, almost toothless 
mouth, they gave a curiously elfin look to the small wrinkled face. 
It was a countenance for which one felt an instinctive regard. 

*‘Er—you will be Norah’s aunt ?’ Arthur Boden said when his 
guest was seated. 

‘Yes, I’m her aunt,’ Miss Demmery assented briskly. ‘ And so 
yere for marrying my niece ?’ 

Arthur Boden admitted that this was his intention. He also 
murmured of his pleasure at making the acquaintance of her 
relative. And then a rather dreadful silence settled down upon 
the pair. 

It was unhappily obvious that a sudden and unexpected wave 
of shyness had engulfed Miss Demmery. It communicated its 
malign discomfort to Arthur Boden, who was seldom possessed of 
the gift of fluent speech. For perhaps five minutes the strange 
couple exchanged jerky and monosyllabic platitudes, and then with 
a sudden air of desperate resolution the visitor drew a short black 
clay pipe from her pocket. 

“If ye will excuse me,’ she said courteously, ‘I will be lighting 
up. ’Tis easier speaking so.’ 
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Arthur Boden could have embraced her in pure gratitude ag 
he handed over his own pouch and then hastened to follow the 
happy precedent. The effect was magical. Miss Demmery abruptly 
became voluble and even eloquent from the heart of a blue vaporous 
cloud. 

‘Sure, and I am glad that ye are foine and big,’ she began, 
*’T would never have done if ye had been a little mean man. Such 
could never keep Norah happy long. Now, young man, if ye have 
the patience to listen, I’ve ridden over on me ould horse to give ye 
me blessing and wan word of good advice.’ 

Arthur Boden endeavoured to express his acknowledgments, 
but his visitor waved a tiny wrinkled hand. 

* Hear me out, sorr, I beg. I wish ye happiness and I thank ye 
for your honest dealing. And ye may be said to have done weil 
for yourself. Norah is poor and wanting in learning maybe, but 
pretty enough for a queen is she, from the little feet av her to the 
crown av her head. And a good wife she will be to ye, if ye have 
the sinse to do me bidding.’ 

Arthur Boden would have spoken, but Miss Demmery’s shyness 
had given place to a very flood of words. 

“It is firm with her that ye will need to be. She is made so 
that she will only heed the man that is stronger than she. Every 
man that has set eyes on her face has been for worshipping her, 
but only wan of thim all tuk her the right way. And that wan 
was Mike Dillon, her own seventh cousin, lately come from Cork. 
A foine big man like yerself is he, with strong red hair, and the 
tongue av him is as rough as hishands. He came about his courting, 
and when he spoke to her ye would have thought he was speaking 
to his dog. And believe me, sorr, if ye can, he was the only wan 
av thim to whom she gave ear at all. I had it in me mind that he 
would wed her—until ye came along, sorr. And I say to ye, be 
firm with the girl. Upon me sowl, I speak truth when I say that 
I believe it would be for her happiness if ye tuk a stick to her at 
times! She would be thinking the more av ye for it. Be her 
master, sorr, and your childer and your childers’ childer shall rise 
up and call you blessed ! ’ 

Arthur Boden was conscious of half-amused indignation. To 
him his guest appeared needlessly pessimistic and, in her last 
words, almost indelicately premature. But what may be said or 
done by the most justly incensed lover to a tiny lady whose inten- 
tions are most obviously of the best and kindest ? He could only 
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murmur his thanks, and, when Miss Demmery remarked, ‘I will 
be going now, sorr, and thank ye for yer patient hearing! ’ escort 
her to the doorstep, whence she skipped nimbly and unaided 
to the back of her Rosinante. There was laughter in his eyes as 
he watched her ride away. To think of his taking a stick to his 
delicate Norah! What could Miss Demmery, well-meaning as she 
was, know of the real nature of her niece, which had been revealed 
only to his eyes? He dismissed the matter from his mind 
triumphantly ; but her reference to Mr. Mike Dillon was to come 
back to him at its appointed season. 

So they were married, and for a year they were curiously, 
surprisingly happy. Also, it is my firm belief that, but for the 
mocking perversity of fate, their happiness would have endured— 
that their lives would have been gayer than is common in this grey 
world of compromise. Her beauty was always fresh to his eyes, 
and she possessed much of the charm and exquisite tact and courtesy 
that are natural to the Irish. Let it be said at once that in their 
case the dreary course that seems inevitable with so rash and ill- 
assorted a marriage did not ensue; to the very end the man did 
not change or weary. In that year he even found forgetfulness of 
the dark shadow of fear that had always crouched at the back of 
his mind, whose dim menace had given to his face its sombre 
quality when it was at rest. 

And it seems that the girl was equally content. Her love may 
not have been of the spirit, but it was genuine of its kind. He 
had given her himself, his virile strength and body, and it was these 
that she adored. Also, as I think, she loved him for his love of 
herself, and was grateful for his constant tenderness, for the clothes 
and jewels that it was his pleasure to press upon her. Certainly 
she could take but little interest in his work, and in some moods 
he was beyond her understanding ; but she was content to await 
his return to her more simple levels. To those who judge life with 
sanity for what it is—essentially a compromise—their future should 
have appeared sufficiently bright. And then the sword that he 
had always dreaded fell. 

He awoke one morning with misty clouded sight, and with his 
left hand and arm numb and useless. He did not pray or make 
moan or outery ; he accepted what had come to him with dumb 
finality, In the past he had prayed often, sometimes with sweating 
terror, that this hour might never dawn upon him; but it appeared 
that his prayers had not been heard. The devilish thing was no 
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mystery to him; he had nothing to learn about it. He had seen 
his father stricken down from health and strength, to live for years 
a blind, dumb, paralysed log. And now he was to become the like, 
One wonders if in his first agony he was great enough to spare pity 
for the girl he had made his wife. Beyond all doubt he under. 
stood what the tragedy would mean for her. 

She seems to have behaved wonderfully well through the first 
terrible days. Most of us, for all our weakness, can rise to emer- 
gencies : it is in long endurance that we are found wanting. She 
waited assiduously upon her husband; she received the great 
doctor who was summoned from London, and listened with courage 
and intelligence to his verdict. It appeared that nothing could 
save Arthur Boden’s sight, and that he would never recover the use 
of his left arm ; but there was hope that the disease would spread 
no further, at any rate for a time. The doctor was so great that he 
could afford to be mercifully explicit and almost human. When 
he had driven away, she went slowly up to her husband’s room. 

He had to be told. The doctor had said that, upon the whole, 
it was best that he should be told the truth. He turned his face 
slowly towards her as she entered the room, and he contrived to 
smile faintly. I think that he was rather braver than are most 
men. From the first he had allowed himself no outbreak of misery 
or complaint, and now he had himself well in hand to hear her 
tidings. But I suppose it is hope that makes cowards of men. 
And from the first he had known no hope at all. 

‘What does he say, Norah?’ he asked. And when she had 
told him his fate in a broken voice, he made a little gesture of 
surprise with his right hand. 

‘So I am not to be quite helpless—yet ?’ he asked. ‘ But I am 
to be blind ? ’ 

‘ Yes, dear,’ she answered, and her voice was dull and listless. 
He lay and seemed to think for a while. I suppose that his words, 
when he spoke at last, were rather curious, seeing that man is, by 
long and accepted tradition, a selfish animal. 

‘It is rather rough on you, dear,’ he said slowly. ‘A quicker 
business would have been more merciful—all round. Yes, it is very 
rough on you.’ 

And then, because she could not help feeling that it was very 
rough on her, and also because she was moved by his selfless courage, 
she quite broke down, putting her arms round his neck and crying 
very bitterly. And if her misery fretted the sick man’s strained 
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nerves, he contrived at least to hide the fact. This curious instinct 
that men call Love will sometimes give greatness to its victims. 

‘We have got to look things in the face, dear,’ he said when 
she was calmer. ‘I shall be abominably helpless, I suppose—at 
any rate at first. Oh, I am afraid I shall be a sickening nuisance 
to everyone about me! Do you think—do you think you'll have 
the pluck and patience to bear with me—to put up with all the 
bother ? ’ 

She bent down and kissed his cheek without words. His example 
had uplifted her, and at the moment she was capable of any patience 
and sacrifice. 

‘ Thank you, dear,’ he said gently. ‘ Well, at any rate we sha’n’t 
starve for a long while yet. The gods alone know if I shall ever 
grind out any more respectable work. How does one manage with 
dictation, I wonder? Well, sufficient for the day ! ’ 

She whispered that indeed she would help him all she could. 

‘Then I’m not afraid,’ he said, verylow. ‘ If you will be good 
to me I don’t ask much more. You see—you are pretty well all 
that I have—now.’ 

He put up his right hand rather feebly and touched her soft 
hair. The movement seemed to bring home his weak helplessness 
to her. He felt her shiver a little. She was wondering, with a 
kind of vague horror of herself, how long—how long it would be 
before he became hateful to her. 

But I do not think it ever came to that. For weeks after their 
talk together she was very good to him, very gentle, very patient. 
When in a little while sight left his eyes forever, it was she who 
helped him in the long daily annoyance of dressing, who cut up 
his food, and guided him upon his slow walks. And let it be said 
for her that in those days she bore well with his occasional gusts of 
anger and irritation ; for the man was human after all, and there 
were times when his chains bit sorely. 

Only—only as the weeks lengthened into months she began to 
weary. Few of us will admit the tragic fate about ourselves, but 
it is probable that we all have our limitations. Nature in her case 
had not been ungenerous, but it had not intended her for a long, 
hard, exacting réle that perhaps some few mothers alone could fill 
to perfection. In effect, marriage, as contrasted with maternity, is, 
amongst many other things, a bargain—and her husband had 
failed her in his side of theirs. She did not put this thought into 
words even to herself, but it lay at the back of her mind. It was 
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not to marry a blind partially crippled invalid that she had thrown 
over—other men. And one man in particular. 

One presumes, given the girl as she was, human and limited, that 
it was natural that she should come to think more and more of that 
one man. She had been very near to marriage with him once, 
until a more dazzling prospect had revealed itself. In a way he 
had appealed to her fancy more vividly even than the man whom 
she had chosen. His rough dominance, his almost brutal strength, 
had given curious satisfaction to her primitive womanhood. In that 
coarsely hewn tawny-haired giant she had seen her fitting mate, 
Now that the long years stretched before her, empty of thrilling 
life—now that the first excitement and uplifting were over, and only 
the dull dragging round remained, she began constantly to indulge 
in ignoble self-pity and in yearning for all that she had lost. 

And her temptation was dangerously within her reach. Michael 
Dillon had begun to haunt the precincts of her home. Sometimes 
of an evening she would see him from a window wandering moodily 
to and fro with his sullen eyes upon the house. Once when she 
went out alone for a mouthful of fresh air he spoke to her. And 
it was as though he had guessed her most secret thoughts. She 
broke away from him indignantly, but his words stayed in her 
memory. 

And yet she might never have failed—for she was not wanting in 
generous instincts—had it not been for her husband. Certainly it 
was he who precipitated the crisis. For with uncanny instinct he 
became conscious of the danger, and he was so unwise as to show 
his fears. It is to be supposed that illness had dulled his finer 
intuition, that sick consciousness of his own impotence drove him 
into the worst course he could have chosen. He became fretfully 
jealous, without open allusion to the cause of his distrust, and 
unreasonably exacting of his wife’s care. He would have her 
always chained to his side, would accept no other aid or service. 
Only very perfect love and sympathy could have borne with his 
querulous demands. As it was, there came a day when the 
snapping-point was reached. 

In the evening of that day Norah sent for her younger sister 
Kathleen and spoke with her in her own room. She revealed the 
glories of a certain new dress that awoke unconcealed envy and 
atffiration in the girl. Kathleen had something of her sister’s 
beauty and an even greater craving for its adornment. 
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‘Would you care to be wearing it, Kathleen ?’ Norah asked, 
and Kathleen assented with wondering eagerness. 

‘You shall wear it this very night if you choose,’ Norah said ; 
and then, ‘ See here, Kathleen, I can endure to be shut up in this 
house no longer. I cannot bear it ; it isas though I were in prison. 
I must slip out to-night for an hour or two, and you shall take my 

lace.” 
i ‘How will I be taking your place ?’ Kathleen asked, amazed. 

‘You must sit with Arthur, and he will be taking you for me. 
Oh, it will be easy! He can see nothing, and your voice has always 
been like mine. How often has Aunt Katie mistaken it? He will 
not even know that you are in the house; and then I shall come 
back, and he will never guess.’ 

Kathleen stared at her sister with troubled eyes. 

‘Oh, I cannot do it, Norah! What if he finds me out ?’ 

‘ How will he be finding ? You shall wear my rings, for now he 
isever holding my hands. Oh, I come near to screaming at times ! 
And, Kathleen, see this necklace that he gave me—you shall wear 
that to-night ! 

Barefooted Kathleen was visibly shaken. 

‘I don’t think that I dare do it! Oh, Norah, why will ye 
be wanting to go out to-night ? Ye will do nothing—nothing 
wrong ?” 

Norah flushed angrily. 

‘What wrong should I be doing? _I am going out—alone—that 
I may breathe the air again, and see the moon on the sea. Qh, I 
shall be going mad if Ido not go! He will not bear me out of his 
sight, Kathleen. He knows that I am in my room this moment, 
but in a little while he will be sending for me and he will be angry. 
He will sit for hours, saying never a word maybe, but staring at me 
with his blind eyes. I am like to choke—to choke ! ’ 

Kathleen was moved, but scarcely convinced. It is upon a man 
that a woman’s emotion works its full effect. 

‘Ye will go walking alone, for sure, Norah? There is that great 
thief, Mike Dillon——’ 

Norah stamped on the floor. 

‘Mike Dillon? What is he to me, then? I have not spoken 
to him for this year. . . . You must do it, Kathleen darlin’—oh, 

you must! Come, try on the pretty gown that we may see how it 
becomes you.’ 
Her will was the stronger. And the appeal to Kathleen’s starved 
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vanity was not in vain. When she saw herself in the long mirror, 
with her cheeks softly flushed, her dark half-frightened eyes agleam, 
and all her beauty marvelously heightened by the lovely shimmering 
gown, she began to yield. And when the rings were upon her 
slim fingers and the cold stones about her neck, she had no heart 
to draw back, to take them off. Oh, she must be pretty, really 
pretty, for a little while ! 

‘I will do it, Norah, but—but——’ 

Norah kissed her. 

* You are the darlin’ of the world! And it will all be well. Now 
you shall stay here, where no one will come, whilst I go down to 
dinner. I will come up for you when it is time.’ 

She left Kathleen, trembling but elated, in the twilight, and 
hastened down to the dining-room. There she bore with patience 
her husband’s peevish reproaches for her long absence, the while 
she aided his helplessness with gentle skill. The maid who waited 
noticed that her mistress spoke to the master more brightly and with 
more affection than had been her habit of late. When the meal 
was ended Norah led her husband into the drawing-room, and then 
darted upstairs upon some trivial excuse. 

She found Kathleen suffering from the terrors of reaction. 

* Oh, but I am afraid to do it, Norah! What will I say to him 
when he speaks ?’ 

* Answer him quite quietly. But likely enough he will scarcely 
speak. He is sulking because I was so long in my room before 
dinner. Qh, it will be easy, Kathleen darlin’ !’ 

Once again the stronger will prevailed. Kathleen suffered her 
sister to lead her to the threshold of the drawing-room. When the 
door had closed upon her, Norah listened for a moment, then drew 
a shawl about her head and shoulders and passed noiselessly out 
into the open air. Her eyes were shining and her blood was dancing 
like a flame. 

Kathleen walked tremulously to the sofa and sat down. A book 
was within her reach and she picked it up thankfully, although she 
was no reader. In a moment she ventured to steal a glance at 
her brother-in-law. She had scarcely seen him since his illness, and 
she was shocked at the change in his appearance. The skin of his 
face was loose and wrinkled; there were deep pinched lines about 
his mouth and eyes, and his shoulders were bent and shrunken. He 
was crouched in a great chair with his loose hands before him, and 
all his attitude was listless and very weary. 
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As she still looked with pitying eyes he glanced up sharply in 
her direction, and she almost cried aloud, forgetting for the moment 
that he could not see. 

‘What are you doing, Norah ? ’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘{~I am reading—dear,’ she faltered, and it filled her with 
terror to note how he started at the sound of her voice. 

‘Have you a cold ?’ he asked quickly. ‘ Your voice sounds— 
thick.’ His hearing had grown wonderfully delicate since the loss 
of his sight. 

‘Yes, I have—a little cold,’ she answered nervously, and he 
seemed satisfied. 

‘Reading, are you?” he asked querulously. ‘ Well, J cannot 
read, of course. But you would hardly think of that! ’ 

‘What—what would you like me to do, dear ?’ she asked very 
timidly. She was beginning to realise the nature of the ordeal 
before her, and she would have given anything in the world for a 
chance of escape. 

‘I—oh, I should like you to go on reading, of course,’ he answered 
harshly, and then suddenly his voice and his worn face changed 
and softened. ‘Oh, but I am a selfish beast!’ he muttered. ‘I 
spoke to you like a brute at dinner, Norah, and you were good to 
me. I—I hardly know what I am saying nowadays! ’ 

He rose unsteadily to his feet and looked towards her. 

‘You are on the sofa, are you not?’ he said. ‘I am coming 
there too, if I may.’ 

He moved towards her, and she put out her hand to guide him 
toaseat. But he lowered himself awkwardly, groping for support 
with his one effective hand, until he was kneeling beside her. He 
touched her hand with his lips, and again he seemed to be startled. 

‘It—it is you, Norah, is it not ?’ he asked, as though in joke. 
But there was fear in his voice. 

‘Yes, it is I, dear,’ she murmured faintly. 

He felt the rings upon her fingers, and nodded. 

‘Yes, yes, I was only in fun, of course,’ he whispered. ‘ Who 
should it be but you ? who else would put up with a helpless churl 
like me? Oh, my darling, my sweet, I have made it very hard for 
you of late! I have visited my own hurt on you, like any coward. 
But, oh my dear, my dear, you will just have to try to forgive me— 
have to try to bear with me!’ 

She whispered something in answer—what, she scarcely knew. 

‘Ive brought you nothing but sorrow,’ he said, ‘ and yet indeed 
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I love you so—I love youso. But I’ve been thinking these last days, 
and I see that it would have been far better for you if we had never 
met. You could have married—Mike Dillon, and—and have been 
happy with him.’ 

She was trembling violently and could not speak. He waited a 
moment, and then his face lost its dignity and became suddenly 
weak and childish. 

‘But you—you won’t go to him now, Norah!’ he pleaded, 
‘ You won’t leave me—you would never have the heart to,leave me, 
dear! Because I’m all alone—all alone in the dark now, Norah, but 
for you!’ His lips trembled feebly, and his blind eyes filled with 
tears. They were upturned imploringly towards her face. 

And then I fancy that for a moment she forgot her part. She 
had seen this man in his strength, and there was something about 
the change in him that touched her to the heart. There were fine 
deeps in her nature ; and nowshe did what she would have done if 
this broken pleading man had indeed been her hushand. Perhaps 
for the moment it seemed to her that in truth he was. She folded 
her arms about him, and with wet eyes she whispered passionately 
that she would never leave him, never fail him. 

Butwhen she had comforted him, when shehad coaxed and helped 
him to a seat as though he had been a child, her old straining fear 
came back to her. She had the feeling that something terrible was 
about to happen—that this mad adventure would never be suffered 
to pass unpunished. He began to speak to her almost cheerfully of 
little everyday things, and she contrived to answer without blunder 
ing ; but as the minutes crawled by her face grew white and tired, 
and dark rings showed beneath her eyes. As a fact, her face was 
never really young again after that dreadful night. Something 
was stamped upon it that did not fade. 

She kept her aching eyes upon the hands of the clock, and many 
times she told herself that they must have stopped. When for two 
hours her ordeal had endured, and still there was no sign of Norah’s 
return, he suggested to her horror that they should go to bed. 
Somehow she contrived to answer lightly that she was not sleepy— 
that she would rather wait a little; and he fell in at once with her 
suggestion. 

But she had a choking certainty that her exposure could not 
be long delayed. Torelieve the strain she got up and pushed open 
the long French windows. She stood for a moment with the 
fragrant night air cool upon her forehead. And suddenly out of 
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the darkness there broke upon her ears the patter of a man’s feet 
running swiftly far down the road. 

Somehow she never doubted that the sound concerned herself— 
that the runner brought tidings of disaster. The night was very 

sill, and nearer and nearer those thudding footsteps rang. They 
seemed to beat upon her heart, to mingle with its loud fierce throbs. 
It was a full minute before she realised that her brother-in-law had 
spoken. 

‘Some one is coming—running fast,’ he had said in surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered stupidly ; “ some one is coming.’ 

And then a man appeared in the front garden, and the lighted 
windows caught his eye. He thrust past Kathleen into the room. 

‘Where is the masther?’ he panted. ‘Ah, God save your 
honour, I bring heavy tidings ! ’ 

‘What is the matter, Patsey ? ’ Arthur Boden asked, recognising 
the man’s voice. Patsey told his tale in a flood of gasping hurtling 
words. 

‘ John Delane was driving home in his gig, with maybe a taste of 
whiskey inside him, and his good mare was going fast. The road 
was soft, and belike the two did not hear his wheels and hoofs. 
They was walking together and the gig came full upon thim round 
the corner. Mike Dillon’s leg is broken, and they are afeared that 
she is killed. They are carrying her here, and they bade me run on 
ahead to break the news ! ” 

Arthur Boden was upon his feet. 

‘But I do not understand,’ he said. ‘ Mike Dillon, you say ? 
But who is the woman that they are bringing here ? ’ 

‘Sure, it is your wife, sorr,’ Patsey answered with good-hearted 
regret. ‘ Did ye not know that she was abroad ? ’ 

‘My wife ?’ Arthur Boden gasped. He put out his hand and 
clutched at Kathleen’s wrist. ‘ Then who is this ?’ 

‘It is Kathleen Demmery, your wife’s sister,’ Patsey answered, 
insome amazement at the question. 

And then Kathleen would have tried to explain, sobbing and 
utterly terrified as she was. But Arthur Boden stood for a moment, 
with his body wincing and twisted like that of a man who has 
received a bullet-wound, and then he began to chuckle in a dreadful, 
childish fashion. . . 

Off and on he has been chuckling ever since. 
JOHN BARNETT. 


4.3 —2 















THE LEAVES OF THE TREE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


II.—BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


Tue words ‘ Dr. Westcott,’ so familiar from my earliest childhood, 
are like a charm that enables me to summon up a whole set of 
pictures from the past. I can see a little alert figure in dark 
clerical garb, with an old su.burnt wide-awake, a grey plaid 
folded round the shoulders and hanging in a loose end behind, 
walking with quick short steps, the head a little bowed, and an 
old sketch-book clasped to the chest. The face is pale and firmly 
lined, the hair and big whiskers dark, wavy, and strong. Again, 
I can see the beach of a sunny Normandy watering-place, the 
shingle crowded with little bathing-huts, children digging, 
nurses sitting, a crowd of bathers in the surf. To right and left 
of them a big spring-board on wheels projects into the slowly 
swinging sea. A small figure comes quickly down to the edge, 
throws off a pair of straw-soled sandals and a loose white 
wrapper, appearing in a bathing-costume striped with red, goes 
quickly up the board and takes a clean quick header into the 
sea, reappears, and swims out with vigorous strokes. Who would 
have thought to find a Regius Professor of Divinity so habited 
and so engaged? As John Silver says, in ‘ Treasure Island,’ ‘ you 
wouldn’t look to find a Bishop here! ’ 

Or I can see an oak-panelled room with leaded casements 
in the Divinity Schools at Cambridge. At the table sits the 
Professor, with grey tumbled hair, in silk gown and scarf—he is 
just going in to lecture—rapidly turning over some papers on 
the table; he looks up at a question with a quick glance of his 
great bright eyes, and a smile of wonderful brilliance lights up 
his face. 

A few moments later I can see him again in the high desk of 
the great lecture-room. Every place in the hall is occupied ; there 
are dons, ladies, undergraduates, students from Girton and 
Newnham. He is saying a prayer with intense earnestness, his 
face flushed and working, and he begins to lecture in a clear voice 
of great range and with marked and singular emphasis, his eyes 
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downcast and occasionally uplifted, but seldom dwelling on the 
audience, and every now and then wreathed into a rapt smile. 

Or, again, I can see him in his episcopal robes, the face more 
heavily lined than ever, the hair fast turning white, but still 
full and wavy; the whole figure exhibiting a strange mixture of 
unaffected dignity, deep holiness, and an almost shrinking 
personal humility. These are some of the many pictures that 
rise in the mind. But face and voice stand out pre-eminent. 
The face itself changed greatly in the years in which I remember 
him. There was in old days more gravity, solidity, and even 
militant sternness, though it always had the power of breaking 
out into a prodigal smile. That smile was so characteristic and 
so extraordinarily brilliant that I have often wondered how the 
effect was produced. I suppose that the moving lips and cheeks 
exposed to view more of the large and brilliant eyes, because it 
gave the effect of some access of clear light, almost of sunshine. 
It was a smile, too, that was winning, conciliating, encouraging. 
And yet there was, for all its eagerness, a touch of timidity about 
it, as of one who did not feel secure of affection. It was appeal- 
ing rather than kindly, childlike rather than paternal. 

Then, too, there was the amazing mobility of the face. The 
mouth was large and expressive, but gave the impression at once 
of intensity and self-control. The whole face was covered with 
wrinkles, but they seemed signs of animation and energy rather 
than the marks of weariness or suffering. The impression was 
one of immense vitality and vivacity, of activity of thought 
and endless variety of interest; of a man who looked at 
life not from one point of view, but from many, and 
whose energies had been repressed rather than dissipated. And 
then there was the voice, of which the very cadence sounds in 
my ears as I speak. It could be at once mirthful, provocative, 
and awestruck. The one thing it could not be was monotonous. 
It was jerked out and expelled from the lips rather than spoken : 
the syllables emphasised, the consonants outlined. It varied 
instantly with the mood, expressing wonder, emotion, and 
enthusiasm. Indeed, the pitch changed so rapidly, the intona- 
tion swept up and down so swiftly, that it was almost physically 
fatiguing to listen to it long, because it demanded such sympathy 
and such attention. The little ‘ Eh?,’ in reply to a statement 
that was either obscure or surprising, was almost formidable, if it 
had not been for the patent deference of the speaker. I used to 
feel sometimes, in the course of a public utterance of Westcott’s. 
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that the less important points were so intensely underlined, 
given with such concentration of seriousness, such solemn 
momentousness, that there was hardly any emphasis left for 
climax or peroration! 

To be much with him, to hear him discuss a subject about 
which he felt deeply—and on what subject did he not feel 
deeply ?—was undoubtedly a mental strain ; and his own obvious 
and natural humility gave one an overshadowing sense of purity 
and high-mindedness which was indeed almost discouraging 
from its quality. At the same time his humility, sincere as it 
was, is not a very easy quality to define. A friend who knew him 
well said that he was humble to God but not exactly humble to 
man. He did not undervalue his own work, nor did he over- 
estimate the wisdom, sagacity, clear-sightedness or disinterested- 
ness of others. While he had a very high personal ideal, and 
was deeply conscious how far short of it he fell, he was very hard 
to persuade or to convince, and did not modify his opinions in 
deference to the opinions of others. He was in fact humble 
rather than modest, and his self-effacing demeanour was rather 
a social than an intellectual or moral quality. No one ever had 
‘ess vanity, but he was not without a touch of noble pride. 

I shall not attempt in these few pages to trace his view of 
life, much less to sketch the scope of his Christian teaching. 
Speaking frankly and personally, I find both difficult to appre- 
hend. But he put it all—I had almost said hurled it—into his 
innumerable books and pamphlets. I find his style at once 
bewildering and fatiguing. A critic once said that Westcott’s 
writings resembled the French definition of metaphysics as the 
art of bewildering oneself methodically. He used, it appears to 
me, theological terminology in an eclectic and poetical sense. 
Words were not to him scientific definitions so much as large 
symbols. His books seem to me to have suggestive and illu- 
minating things in abundance by the way. But he loved paradox 
and incompleteness; he detested explanations and definitions. 
‘ Poetry,’ he once said, ‘is, I think, a thousand times more true 
than History.’ He could not write poetry in the technical sense, 
though in early days he often tried his hand at verse. But all 
his work seems to me intensely poetical, and the light shines 
through it rather than from it. His output was enormous. 
There are over a hundred items in his bibliography, and ten 
years ago nearly 300,000 of his volumes had been sold. But for 
all that, I believe that men find inspiration and animation rather 
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than exact or logical thought in his writings. He had some 
great ideas which dominated him. He believed that the incom- 
pleteness of life was the earnest of its final fulfilment; he believed 
in the paramount obligation of work ; he believed in the corporate 
solidarity of humanity. In all this he was a prophet; and if he 
had had the instinct for style, the power of metaphor, the sense 
of melody, the parabolic vision, he might have been a very great 
prophet indeed. But it needs a semi-philosophical, semi- 
theological training to understand his terminology ; and thus his 
work exacts a greater intellectual strain than the ideas which he 
laid stress upon required. His books remain technical and intel- 
lectual, and those who can get into the swing of his thought, follow 
his quick transitions, and for whom his language is invested with 
associations, can apprehend something of his secret. Part of the 
obscurity of his style comes, I think, from the singular absence 
of connecting particles—a lack replaced in his verbal utterances 
by gesture, look, and emphasis. I doubt if, apart from his textual 
labours, he can be called a scientific theologian; and I am not 
sure, though I say this with deference, that a very much needed 
and a really noble message is not partially buried under his 
obscure and involved sentences. 

Let me touch upon a few points in his life. He was born in 
1825, his father a distinguished botanist, who lived a secluded 
life at Birmingham. He had plenty of militant blood in his 
veins, several of his stock being soldiers, conspicuous for energy 
and simple, if narrow, piety. He was one of the brilliant pupils 
of Prince Lee, a schoolmaster who, in a few short years at King 
Edward’s School, contrived by wonderful dominance, both of 
intellect and character, to send up to the Universities an almost 
unparalleled number of religious and scholarly pupils. Prince 
Lee’s boys regarded him with an almost fanatical reverence and 
admiration. He developed in them a tremendous seriousness, 
an intense enjoyment of work, and an extraordinary enthusiasm 
for virtue. His teaching was admirable, though he pressed too 
hardly on the nuances of words. He crammed words with 
shades of meaning which, if insisted upon, would be fatal to 
the elasticity of language. I am sure that in the case both of 
Westcott and of my own father, Archbishop Benson, the effect of 
Lee’s teaching on their deliberate style was disastrous. Writing 
in their hands became a task of portentous compression and 
almost frenzied tension. 
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Prince Lee did not succeed as a Bishop, partly from the 
austerity of his standard, partly from a radical want of sympathy, 
But as a teacher, where his superiority was unassailed, he wag 
wholly and amazingly successful. 

As a boy Westcott was hot-tempered, laborious, high-minded, 
He never played games, he detested sport, he kept himself from 
other boys. He took a vivid interest in social questions, and 
was a convinced Chartist. He was a fearless opponent of all 
tyranny and oppression in the school, and it was the fact of his 
interfering to protect a little boy from bullying which led to his 
acquaintance with the girl, Miss Whittard, who afterwards be- 
came his wife. His amusements were botany, architecture, and 
sketching. He had in many ways a very artistic nature, loved 
pictures and music, and was a highly accomplished draughtsman. 
But there was nothing boyish or childish about him. His 
biography gives a large number of letters which he wrote as an 
undergraduate to Miss Whittard. With due allowance for the 
date of these letters, they must be confessed to be a dreadfully 
heavy and instructive series. Words are, of course, only conven- 
tional symbols of emotion, but love-making conducted in such 
solemn terms seems a rather appalling business. Westcott’s 
natural seriousness and his amazing industry did, no doubt, tend 
to seclude him from life, to limit the range of his sympathies, to 
diminish his humanity. But width must often be sacrificed 
to the sharpness of the cutting edge, and what the Puritan 
misses in insight he gains in effectiveness. I attribute 
to Westcott’s secluded bringing-up a certain unevenness of 
appeal, a lack of tolerance, and, what is even more marked, 

a certain timidity about life, which would have vanished upon a 
nearer acquaintance. He had the cultured virtue of the upper 
middle-class, and while he accepted the social standards of his 
upbringing as the normal and permissible range of comfort, he 
hastily labelled an equally conventional if more elaborate 
standard of comfort as a degrading sort of luxury. 
This he could never throw off. When it came to him to 
have a carriage of his own, he drove in it with his back 
to the horses, shrinking and ashamed. He kept up his hot- 
houses and would not eat the fruit. He tired himself to 
death by carrying his carpet-bag. He could not bear to be 
helped into his coat. I remember his going, with a fearful 

curiosity, to a State concert with my mother, and returning 
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in a state of agitation and perplexity. ‘It was horrible, hor- 
rible! I cannot find any place for it at all in my scheme of life.’ 
Yet it shows an absence of real simplicity to be thus at 
the mercy of externals. It was partly due to his very percep- 
tive and impressible nature, his intense sensitiveness to the form 
and aspect of things; but it was also due to a real conservatism 
of view, to a temperament moulded upon certain lines, and 
suspicious of everything which does not conform to the same 
type. Just as the Puritanical view of money, which regards the 
mention of it as impossible, and considers it dishonourable to 
accept any pecuniary obligation, ends by making money far too 
potent and serious a consideration, so the Puritanical view of 
liberal life has its dangers and exalts a certain type of comfort, 
which is not more justifiable than any other, into a sign and 
symbol of domestic virtue. 

After taking a brilliant degree—he was Senior Classic—he 
settled for a time at Trinity and took pupils; and now began 
his close association with his three like-minded friends, Hort, 
Lightfoot, and my father. He spent very solitary days of work 
and thought ; and there is a delightful tradition, probably wholly 
fanciful, that, speaking in later life of this period, he said that 
he remembered one day in which he had only made two remarks, 
both soliloquies. On getting up in the morning, he exclaimed 
at the thought of the long day of work before him, ‘ Oh, dear! ’ 
and on going to bed at night, ruefully contemplating the inade- 
quate results of the day, he had said ‘Dear me!’ He seems at 
this time from his letters to have felt unsettled in mind and 
depressed, anxious, in spite of his great successes at Cambridge, 
about his future in life, and troubled by sceptical doubts, the 
nature of which is not very clear. One would like to have known 
more about this part of his inner history. His later faith was of 
a peculiar fervent character, and not only made light of difficul- 
ties and contradictions, but almost exulted and luxuriated in 
them: so that it is hard to discern in what the crisis consisted. 
Iam inclined to believe that he found his earlier and simpler creed 
of too rigid a character, and felt like the Sons of the Prophets 
when they said, ‘ The place is become too strait for us.’ I think 
it is probable that he had desired to explain too much, and to 
have too logical and minute a scheme of dogma; the deliverance 
of which he speaks was, I believe, a realisation that the know- 
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there is no room for faith at all; and that dogma must always be 
as the slender crescent of reflected light by which in darkness 
both sun and moon may be inferred. He seems, too, to have felt 
a strong inclination to the secluded life of contemplation, and 
shrunk from a world in which there seemed so much to distract 
and distress, such slender and imperfect ideals, such a preponder- 
ance of thoughtless indifference and selfish materialism. But 
the light came in fullest measure. He was ordained, he accepted 
a Harrow mastership, and he married. There followed a period 
of hard and active practical work. He was not a wholly successful 
schoolmaster. He was never a disciplinarian, and his estimate 
of boy-nature was at fault. The best schoolmasters are those 
who treat boys courteously, sensibly, and firmly, and take for 
granted that they will behave like reasonable human beings, 
while, on the other hand, they are perfectly prepared for their 
behaving both thoughtlessly and unreasonably on occasions, and 
are never taken by surprise. Westcott’s own secluded youth, 
high-minded and mature, absorbed in thought and study, had 
afforded him but slender experience of the facts of life, of the 
unstable moral equilibrium of boyhood, of its perfectly natural 
touches of savagery and selfishness. He seldom expressed an 
opinion at a masters’ meeting, and his sermons in the chapel 
were ineffective from his weak and inaudible voice. He acted as 
assistant to Dr. Vaughan, and afterwards to Dr. Butler, in teaching 
the sixth form. But though the normal boy did not understand him 
or appreciate him, his teaching, his intellectual and moral enthu- 
siasm, his guileless zeal, had a very great effect upon the more 
thoughtful and intelligent boys. The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was a boy at Harrow at the time, has told me 
that the better boys respected Westcott immensely, were fully 
aware that they were in contact with a mind of very impressive 
quality, and not only learned more from him than from any other 
teacher, but owed everything to his stimulating and suggestive 
methods of handling his subjects. His theory of teaching 
was based on his memories of Prince Lee. He used minute 
verbal elucidation, but he held that the first duty of the 
teacher was to stimulate rather than to summarise knowledge. 
‘How can a teacher give what he has not got?’ he said long 
years after. ‘Information is of no value. People seem to think 
that when the organisation is complete they have everything. 
At Harrow we used to teach in what was almost a hay-loft, but 
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I hope we put something into the boys, or, far better, got some- 
thing out of them’; he added, ‘I still believe in teachers, but 
that is an obsolete faith.’ I remember, too, once hearing him 
say that the most disastrous theory of teaching was that of 
handing out knowledge, like so many coins, to be put away in 
the learners’ minds. ‘ The best teacher shows the boys where 
the ore is, encourages them to dig for it, and inspires them to do 
the coining for themselves.’ 

But the most astonishing thing about his work at Harrow is 
that he was able to do so much private theological work side by 
side with the work of his mastership. The ‘ Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels’ and ‘The Gospel of the Resurrection ’ 
were both written at Harrow, besides other books and articles. 

His mind was much occupied in these years with the idea of 
community life. Half in fancy and half in earnest he used to 
sketch the details of what he called a Cwnobium, the point of 
which was that it was to be a species of college for an association 
of Christian families, living a more or less common life. He 
thought that this would combine the ideals of family life, 
on which he set great store, with the discipline of labour and 
plain living. 

It was a relief to him to be offered a canonry at Peterborough 
in 1869. He accepted it eagerly, though the income was small 
and he had a big growing family, with seven sons to be educated. 
He laid down plans for a very simple and laborious life, and was 
much beloved in the place for his courtesy and sympathy. He 
was fond of letting himself at night with his private key into the 
Minster, and spending an hour of contemplation and prayer. 
He delighted greatly in the accessories of worship, the Cathedral 
music, and the noble and varied architecture of Cathedral and 
Close. There is a delightful vignette of him in his Peterborough 
days, sketched by Canon Scott Holland, to whom he had been 
previously unknown, and who thus records his astonishment at 
the first sight of him. He was told the Canon was in the Minster 
delivering an address, and found him in a side-chapel. Was this 
indeed the great Westcott? ‘ This tiny form, with the thin 
small voice, delivering itself, with passionate intensity, of the 
deepest teaching on the mystery of the Incarnation to two timid 
ladies of the Close, under the haughty contempt of the solitary 
verger, who had been forced to lend the authority of his poker 
to these undignified and new-fangled efforts.’ But the purely 
canonical life was of very brief duration. 
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In 1870 he was elected Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam. 

bridge, where he did much to organise the Theological School 
and to raise the standard of Divinity teaching. His audiences 
at first were scanty, but grew every year, till at the end of his 
time he had nearly three hundred students. He gave additional 
lectures, and devoted much time to personal intercourse with 
his men, by whom he came to be regarded with extraordinary 
deference and affectionate reverence. He used to be at his best 
at the simple Sunday suppers at his house in Scroope Terrace, 
at which he used to talk freely and eagerly upon all sorts of 
subjects, with that mixture of courtesy, affection, and irony that 
was so characteristic of him. While I was myself at Cambridge 
he was elected to a Fellowship at King’s, and threw himself into 
the life of the college. It is from this period that my own most 
vivid memories of him date. He gave at one time a course of 
devotional addresses in one of the side-chapels to any under- 
graduates who cared to come. I remember the excitement 
with which one went after dark into the huge, rich, echoing 
chapel, dimly lighted, and I can see him still, his face all working 
with emotion, delivering his address to a handful of young men. 
His humility was almost painful. He pleaded like a struggling 
fellow-Christian, not as one who spoke with authority or even 
experience. I remember well thinking that it would have been 
more impressive if he had shown a calmer dignity, and the 
incessant crackling of the papers straightened and re-straightened 
in his nervous hands evoked at first a sort of compassion ; but at 
the end of one particular address I can remember having a flash 
of perception, and realising what a much more deeply impressive 
thing it was to see his obvious reluctance and timidity than if 
he had spoken volubly and serenely. 

He held, too, an informal conversazione on Sunday after- 
noons in his room at King’s, a big bare place close to the Parade, 
on the ground floor. Tea was served—strong, uncompromising 
College tea; the Professor, flushed and tremulously courteous, 
with one hand squeezed in the other and both clasped against 
his breast, used to talk with a mixture of ardent conviction and 
startling deference to a little group. Then a short paper was 
read, followed by a discussion. The strangest things happened. 
Westcott generally slipped on to his knees, before we began, be- 
side the table. On one occasion a paper of the crudest and most 
elementary scepticism was read by a bluff and self-confident under- 
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graduate, who found to his dismay that, when he had finished, 
the Professor was kneeling beside him, his face buried in his 
hands. When the reader had recovered from the shock, he added 
afew words defining his position, and said bluffly at the end, ‘ Don’t 
you think so, Dr. Westcott?’ ‘I have never even ventured to 
formulate such a question, but I am so thankful that you can,’ 
was the reply, with an ingratiating smile. We were certainly 
not at all afraid of him—he was far too cordial for that—but I 
think he bewildered us a good deal, and gave us plenty to think 
about. A paper was once read, casting some scorn upon liturgical 
observance. The discussion followed, and some one said: 
‘Surely the life is the sacrifice?’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘ but there is room for the hymn and the incense and the 
white garments of the priest.’ I think we were often discon- 
certed by what seemed a paradoxical inconclusiveness about him. 
Nothing ever seemed to please him more than to confront two 
apparently contradictory truths. ‘ I don’t know what to think,’ said 
a simple-minded undergraduate to him once, on some such occa- 
sion: ‘ both those statements seem true, and yet either excludes 
the other.’ ‘ Yes, that is so,’ said the Professor, with a brilliant 
smile. ‘I am always so thankful when I can get down to a 
contradiction—then I really feel I am on safe ground.’ Thinking 
it all over now, I cannot help feeling that, considering his 
audience, he was too frank. He obviously did not intend to 
satisfy us; he wished to make us think and to realise that know- 
ledge is incomplete. But he rated our abilities and our zeal 
for truth too highly. The result was that some of the simpler 
sort ‘ walked no more with him.’ They had hoped to be told 
what to believe, and found themselves confronted with hazy 
generalities. But it was a gallant attempt, and we were all 
touched by his giving up, not only so much time, but what was 
evidently his best and sincerest thought, to us. He used to 
depart completely exhausted. 

He held the Canonry with his Professorship, and resided at 
Peterborough in the vacations, but his life there was brought to 
an end some years later by a singular misunderstanding with 
Bishop Magee. The Bishop suddenly accused Westcott of giving 
too much time to Cambridge and neglecting Peterborough. 
Westcott, in a letter of infinite spirit, repudiated the accusation 
and resigned his Chaplaincy and Canonry at once. The affair 
produced little short of consternation at Peterborough. But what 
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was thought outside of the affair was shown by the fact that my 
father, then Archbishop, at once made Westcott his chaplain, 
and Mr. Gladstone appointed him Canon of Westminster. Magee 
and Westcott were for a time estranged, but before the former’s 
death they were generously and affectionately reconciled. 

Westcott rejoiced very much in his Westminster work. By 
dint of constant lecturing to large audiences, his voice, once weak 
and faint, had gained resonance and strength, and he became 
a very impressive and noble preacher. One tiny incident of his 
Westminster work is so characteristic that I cannot here help 
mentioning it. He was proceeding in state up the choir behind 
the verger, through the crowded seats, to the pulpit, when his 
surplice-sleeve knocked down an umbrella standing at the end 
of a pew. The owner was disconcerted to see the Canon stoop 
down, retrieve the umbrella, present it to him with a smile and 
a bow, while the verger went solemnly on and out of sight, 
unaware that he was being deserted by his dignified charge. 

Westcott began to cherish the hope of ultimately giving up his 
Cambridge work and devoting himself entirely to Westminster, 
He had refused three deaneries—Exeter, Lincoln, and Nor- 
wich. Characteristically enough, his increasing popularity at 
Westminster was a source of extreme disquiet to him. He 
wrote to his wife that it gave him ‘ a sadness of heart which is 
hard to bear.’ ‘It is an opportunity to be used, and I don’t see 
how to use it. On the other hand, to some I am a cloud, and! 
don’t see how to help it.’ 

Then in 1889 came the death of his dear comrade Bishop 
Lightfoot. My father was very anxious that Westcott should 
succeed to the vacant See, and was consulted by the Queen, who 
concurred ; but for three months Lord Salisbury hesitated, and 
propounded alternative suggestions; till at last the offer was 
made, and produced a sore struggle. Westcott was an elderly 
man of sixty-four, worn with prodigious work. He had 
been a student and a teacher all his life, and he had come 
singularly little in touch with the world; he knew little of 
parochial work or diocesan administration. The state and pomp 
of the position were wholly distasteful to him. Long ago he had 
said to Dr. Vaughan at Harrrow, much to Vaughan’s surprise, that 
he felt he might be called upon some day to rule, and now in the 
evening of life he was summoned. He made a clean sweep of 
preferences and fears alike, and wrote to Lord Salisbury that 
he did not feel justified in declining the heavy charge laid upon 
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him. It was thought by many to be a rash experiment. He 
wrote to his son : ‘ In the prospect of such a charge every thought 
of fitness vanishes. There can be no fitness or unfitness, but 
simply absolute surrender. I think that I can offer all; and God 
will use the offering.’ 

I remember his consecration very well. The contrast be- 
tween his extreme modesty and almost dejection of demeanour 
and the thrilling earnestness of his responses, which seemed to 
turn a promise into a prayer, was very marked. And thus he went 
north, and faced his tremendous work with patient dignity. 

Of course, the most startling and most dramatic event of 
Westcott’s episcopate was his intervention in the great coal- 
strike of 1892. Matters were horribly serious. The owners pro- 
posed to reduce wages, the men stood out against the reduction. 
There was, no doubt, right on both sides. Owners cannot be 
compelled—at all events under existing laws of property—to run 
a business at a loss. On the other hand, with great profits behind 
them, and probably before them, they ought to be prepared to 
renounce profits for a time rather than dislocate labour interests. 
The men, on the other hand, thought the reduction excessive. 
Westcott had no practical experience in finance, though he had 
always been a student of economics; but the point at issue 
was a simple one. The one hope was in compromise. His 
position gave him the power of intervening, and his combination 
of sympathy and justice made him a judicious arbitrator. His 
intense earnestness did the rest. ‘I had to speak as my office 
enabled me to speak,’ he said afterwards. A conference between 
owners and men was held at Auckland and a compromise was 
arrived at. It was a happy day for Westcott, and a great triumph 
for the secluded and unpractical don, as some people persisted 
in thinking him to be. After that date he enjoyed the fullest 
confidence and respect in his diocese. Otherwise his episcopate 
presents no very salient features. The fact is that he was a 
tired man, worn out by excessive labour. He worked as Bishop 
with great zeal and vigour, and made several notable 
utterances, but his theological writing, which he had hoped 
to continue, was gradually abandoned. But, though physi- 
cally frail, his mind was vigorous enough and his enthusiasm 
unabated. He had great sorrows to bear in the deaths of friends 
like Benson and Hort. His wife, a gracious, dignified, motherly 
woman, whose manner brought a sense of comfortable tranquillity 
with it, died at Auckland. She had taken all household cares 
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off his shoulders, she had brought up their large family with 
loving patience, and she had initiated many good works in the 
north. He lost his youngest son, who was engaged in Mission 
work in India. But he had many joys as well. All his geyan 
sons took Orders, and two of them are now Missionary Bishops, 
He died at last, after a speedy but painful illness, fearless and 
uncomplaining. One of his last recorded sayings is so character- 
istic of him that I cannot refrain from repeating it. He lay dying, 
and the end was obviously near. The gong sounded for supper, 
and he desired those of his children who were beside him to go 
down to the mea), They were counting the precious moments 
that remained, and excused themselves from leaving him. The 
Bishop with a faint smile said, ‘ The family discipline leaves much 
to be desired.’ 

One can hardly look dispassionately at this beautifal, 


\aborious, and devoted life; but one may be forgiven for wonder- 


ing whether almost foo much of it was not swallowed up in 
indefatigable and scholarly labour. 1 verily believe that Wesicott 
exalted daily work to a higher place in the Christian scale of 
virtues than the Gospe) at all events provides any justification 
for. The Gospel seems to accept work as a normal condition 
of life, but sets no store upon heartrending industry. His was 
a very rich nature, and touched life at many points; below the 
scholar Jay a very artistic temperament, keenly alive to many 
forms of beauty, to art, music, and literature. It seems as 
though, with a noble self-abnegation, Westcott rather deliber. 
ately starved this side of himself. Of course it is true that a 
temperament must develop on ifs own lines, and there was 
never a man who had a stronger sense of duty, or a more tre- 
mendous power of carrying out his own purposes. But there 
is something ascetic, even hermit-like, about his view of life. He 
read very little literature. I have heard him speak with real 
horror of the music of Wagner. He described with greab 
eloquence an effect which he had heard in one of Wagner's 
overtures, when a great ghostly waft of horns broke out across 
the strings. ‘ It filled me with terror,’ he said; ‘ it was so satis- 
fying! but the message of art is to point to something further 
and higher; and when it satisfies it is sensual.’ But this isa 
somewhat atrophied view! It has always seemed to me that 
Westcott’s work might have taken a larger sweep. His was 90 
poetical a nature that he might have effected some sort of recon- 
ciliation—never more needed than in these days of specialism— 
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between religion and art. But from mere unfamiliarity he 
seemed to have a sort of terror of all spiritualising agencies 
except those that were technically religious. And this fact is 
all the more puzzling when one remembers that in the forefront 
of all his ideas was the solidarity of humanity—its corporate 
obligations, its corporate interdependence. This was the 
doctrine which he preached with all his might; and yet there 


yere many natures and many views of life which were anti- 


pathetic to him. In spite of personal humility, he judged society 
hardly and severely. It was not so with individuals. But 
even here I believe that he was, for all his eager sympathy of 
mien and manner, an essentially solitary man. He was not an 
egotist, because he lived so much in his work, in great ideas and 
causes; but he was an absorbed man, and his views of life were 
spectatorial rather than intimate. 

He was a convinced idealist. It was this that made 
Browning so congenial an author to him, though he 
could not adopt Browning’s immediate tolerance and fervid 
optimism. He had, too, closely studied the works of Comte, and 
always maintained that he understood Comte better than anyone 
else did. Some one once said contemptuously in his presence, 
talking of a proposed scheme, ‘ It is building castles in the air! ’ 
‘But where else should you build them?’ said Westcott. ‘ If 
they are not built in the air they will be of the earth, earthy.’ 
And again, he once said : ‘ A man should be prepared to die for 
his profession, as in the case of the doctor or the soldier. A shop- 
keeper must not object if his profession is regarded with less 
respect, if he cannot die for it.” He kept constantly before his 
mind the thought of the continuity of life after death. ‘ Most 
of our errors in conduct arise from confining our life by limits 
of time and space. ‘Threescore years and ten, and sense- 
impressions—as if they were all!” 

Yet he disliked very much being called a mystic, because he 
thought that it was used with an innuendo, and signified un- 
practical. He concerned himself much with the practical 
detailed points of conduct. 

Some one once said to him that enthusiasm was the first 
hecessity for excellence of work. ‘ No doubt!’ said the Bishop, 
‘but St. Francis of Assisi was an excellent man, yet he would 
have been an impossible curate! However good the other work 
ofa man is, he must keep his engagements.’ And, speaking on 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. 173, N.S. 44 
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the same subject, he said with much energy, ‘ Ignorance com. 
bined with indifference may be disastrous enough, but Heaven 
defend us from ignorance combined with zeal! ’ 

And there is a pleasant story of how at Peterborough, in q 
Chapter meeting, there was a conversation, after the business had 
been done, about the old Cathedral statutes. Some one present 
said that the Chapter did not discharge their ancient obligations, 
and pointed out a passage in which it was said that the Canons 
should lovingly admonish and advise one another. Westcott, 
with an intense smile, said: ‘I am sure we have all of us the 
utmost confidence in our mutual affection. I am afraid we have 
not the same confidence in each other’s capacity for giving either 
admonition or advice! ’ 

Something of his extreme energy in ordinary talk evaporated, 
before the end. May I admit that it seemed to me to make him 
even more attractive? When I first remember him he used, in 
familiar intercourse, to come out of the intense abstraction of his 
work like a man refreshed, beaming with intellectual ardour and 
Christian combativeness. But, as I have said, there was a sense 
of strain. One seemed so near to the engines, and they worked 
so prodigiously fast. The whole machinery of the man—phy- 
sical, nervous, intellectual—exerted itself so devouringly. His 
very face, as he talked, took on a variety of guises in a few 
minutes : every facial muscle was hard at work, and I can hardly 
fix the recollection of his face in repose. Even as I call it up on 
the background of my mind, it grows pale, flushes, breaks into 
smile, concentrates into a frown, the lip comes out, the brows 
corrugate, the great eyes flash from underneath, the veins stand 
out. And with his talk, too, it was the same—it was ingenious, 
fantastic, provocative, unexpected, perverse, ironical, exalted by 
turns. One never knew what view he would take of a subject. 
I remember once, when my father and Lightfoot disagreed on 
a point they were discussing, Lightfoot said, ‘ We will appeal to 
Westcott : he will agree with me.’ ‘ Yes,’ said my father, ‘but 
for my reasons!’ Neither could he take a light view of a ques: 
tion. If a question arose as to the respective merits of two kinds 
of biscuits, or the advisability of wearing shoes or boots to walk 
in, one would find that Westcott had devoted a great deal of 
thought to the question, that he had a strong view on the subject, 
and that the deepest ethical principles were somehow involved. 
We were not exactly afraid of him as children—he was too kindly 
for that, but there was an awe about him. One was afraid, if on 
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asked him a question, of being taken too seriously. I never saw 
him for a single instant unemployed. If on a hot summer after- 
noon we sate by the sea, and a cockshy was set up, Westcott threw 
stones at it, with a deadly intentness, far harder and quicker than 
anyone else. He never seemed tired in those days, or, if he 
was tired, it took the form of greater exertions. But at the end 
of his life he was more tranquil and gentler, though the old fire 
was always there to flash out if it was evoked. 

His relations with others always puzzled me; though he was 
the most faithful of friends and the tenderest of fathers, he was 
essentially lonely in spirit. He preferred walking alone, and to 
his family he was, at all events in early days, almost more of an 
august institution than a person. He once said, speaking of the 
death of his son in India, that he felt almost nearer to him after 
death, than when half the world divided them. He did not need 
people, though he suffered them gladly. He felt the responsi- 
bility of his relations with others more than he felt the instinctive 
need of companionship. Indeed, I have often thought that if 
he had felt those responsibilities a little less, and loved more 
people for themselves instead of for their qualities, he would 
have understood the world better. He was reserved, it was true, 
and believed in reserve; but I do not think that he had the 
hankering after love and affection so characteristic of my father, 
nor did bereavement mean to him an aching sense of loss. He 
bore his sorrows with an almost painful fortitude. Perhaps it 
may be said that his devotion to life and duty and his faith in 
immortality were so strong, that even if friends and loved ones 
were called away, there was life on the one hand still to be lived, 
and that he did not think of the circle as smaller than before. 
But that is, after all, an intellectual kind of consolation, and men 
whose faith is strongest have often sorrowed most deeply. And 
partly, too, I expect he thought of grief as a luxury that must 
not be indulged. But the real truth about the people who can 
rest upon ethical or religious consolations is always that they are 
in less need of consolation than others, by virtue of temperament 
and will. Westcott was a warm-hearted man, but work and duty 
meant more to him than direct relations with others; and it is 
always true that people who live much in ideas and causes, and 
who feel strongly about humanity in general, care less about 
individuals in particular. His letters, I think, show plainly that 
the great losses of his life never prostrated him with suffering. 
44—2 
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But there remains a spirit which, for energy, high-minded. 
ness, purity, and devotion, was one among ten thousand. I do 
not think that the pastoral or missionary spirit was very strong 
in him. He lived on so high and austere a level of thought 
himself that neither through experience nor imagination coul¢ 
he sound the depths of human nature. Wickedness, cruelty, 
sensuality, meanness, were not only horrible to him—they were 
inconceivable. ‘Thus his heart did not go out to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ; it rather yearned after a peaceful, duty-loving, 
strenuous ideal. I remember once sending him a little book of 
poems. He found time to read it and to write to me about it, but 
he selected one of a timid and even pessimistic tone for special 
comment, and said, ‘ Life has better hopes and lessons for you in 
store than that!’ And the whole tone of his letter was, under its 
eager kindness, the tone of Evangelist in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ when he found the pilgrims wandering dismayed among 
the thunder-breeding crags. One had no business to be there! 

I believe him to have been not only a man of 
stainless heart and immense energy, but a _ real man of 
genius—genius perhaps a little obscured by the conditions 
of his life. But the strongest part of his message was not 
so much in what he said and wrote, as in his example. 
‘The only people with whom I have no sympathy,’ he once said, 
‘are those who say that things are easy. Life is not easy, nor 
was if meant to be’; and again, in a different mood, ‘ Faith isa 
power for life, not a thesis which can be maintained successfully.’ 
But he did not ever make the mistake of thinking that work was 
in itself an end. ‘ The value of routine work,’ he once said very 
characteristically, ‘ is to relieve and steady.’ To relieve !—thatis 
the cry of the man of tumultuous emotions and eager desires, who 
knows that his one safety lies in labour. But I feel that, if sucha 
comment can be made, his self-conquest was almost too complete, 
his will too dominant. There was a sense of confinement about 
him, of austerity too relentlessly pursued. The Puritan, for all 
his strength, loses something of the meaning of life. He avoids 
gardens where it is lawful to walk, for fear of imagined delay. 
He misses something of the brightness of the morning, the golden 
falling of the western light. But it is perhaps ungenerous even 
to criticise one who walked so warily and intently, and who in 
all the dust and heat of the day never lost sight of what he called 
“the unseen greatness of life.’ 























CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 


BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


I 


Or all the children that she had brought forth, there now 
remained to the Widow MacKay only one, her son Charlie, and he 
was ‘ over the water ’—that great water which stretched away 
from the shores of the Island till it reached those of the New 
World. 

The Widow would sit by the door of the cottage on suimmer 
days and count over on her fingers the tale of her grief : John— 
he died in ’75 in Australia; Andrew was killed in the war; Jessie 
married and died ‘ on her first ’ (as the Widow expressed it), and 
Charlie had gone over the water. 

In her age and increasing frailty the one stay left to 
the Widow was Hector, Jessie’s child, now grown to be a big lad 
of sixteen. Even in his childhood Hector had been a little 
warrior worthy of the classic name he bore: to see him advance 
in single combat against the cow was a brave sight, and the 
utter rout of the pig when attacked by Hector with ‘the graap’ ' 
was memorable. The grandmother and grandson lived in a tiny 
cottage that seemed to cling to the edge of the cliff as a barnacle 
clings to a ship’s side. Just a patch of turf in front of the door, 
where two or three hens pecketted about, and then rocks and 
heather sheer down to the sea below. A curious and precarious spot 
it seemed for man to have set his foot and built his tent of a day, 
yet here the MacKays had been born and reared, and from this rude 
shelter they had gone out to all corners of the world, after the 
traditional usage of Scotsmen, carrying with them always an 
image of the little home clinging to the side of the cliff, with the 
waves churning down below it. Dreams of the shieling had 
visited John as he lay a-dying in the parched Australian night. 
Poor Andrew’s last flicker of consciousness, after the bullet passed 
through him at Tel-el-Kebir, recalled just the cottage on the 
cliff wind-swept and rain-washed, and his mother standing in 
the doorway. Jessie, as she gave up the ghost in a back room 


1 4.e. fork. 
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of a Glasgow slum, seemed in fancy to breathe again the authentic 
air of her Western home, and prayed that Hector, the baby, 
should be sent there with all speed. And this same vision, yoy 
may be sure, visited Charlie over the water—the prosperous 
member of the family—just as persistently as it had haunted his 
brothers and sisters. Late and early, as he toiled over there in the 
rich new world, Charlie dreamed of the old home. Fat as greage 
was this splendid virgin soil : you might drive a spade down through 
it as you might cut butter, and no stone would turn the edge; yet 
Charlie would sigh, remembering the croft on the hillside at 
home where there seemed more stones than soil, and a thin 
hungry-looking crop of corn was all your reward for the long 
labours of the spring. .. . 

But I wander from the Widow and Hector, the real subjects 
of my story. 

Hector, as you must know, was now sixteen years of age, 
and had long ago finished his education at the Balneish school. 
A good memory, great quickness of apprehension, and not a 
little ambition had turned him out an excellent scholar, yet 
now behold the poor lad settled down for life, as it seemed, on 
the parcel of stony ground that formed his grandmother’s croft. 
He knew well enough that the croft must be worked if they were to 
live; but he could not feel the same enthusiasm for the place 
which his uncles had felt. | Hector’s character had taken its bent 
from that stirring Glasgow artisan his father, and as time went 
on the paternal strain developed more strongly than the 
maternal; Hector longed exceedingly to leave the Island and 
the croft, and seek his fortunes in Glasgow, where his father had 
worked in the shipbuilding yards, and a prosperous uncle, Neil 
MacLean, was working still. 

Yet here was his grandmother rooted in the soil like a tree: 
nothing would make her leave the Island where her five-and- 
seventy years had been passed ; and how could Hector even dream 
of leaving her? For she was the only mother he had ever known 
—he always called her by that name, and looked upon her in 
that light. Now, as he laboured in the stony croft month after 
month, Hector revolved the position in his own mind. He was 
growing stronger and more able to face the world every day— 
how would it be possible for him to live this sort of life much 
longer? The compulsory idleness of crofters on a poor croft 
during the interminable winter months is something that is 
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dificult to realise unless you have seen it. No work to speak of 
out of doors; no work at all indoors; rain and wind and darkness 
compassing about those Islands that seem so enchanting to 
admiring visitors in the short Hebridean summer ! 

All this Hector knew; he had watched the other crofters, his 
neighbours—these tall languid-looking men, who stood about at 
the doors of their wretched hovels all the winter through, idle 
and for the most part unhappy. Hector, I say, had watched 
them with his quick young eyes, and decided that this was not 
the life for him . . . he was like a rat caught in a trap, run- 
ning round and round, biting at the wires of the cage, restless 
and angry—from whence could help come? 

It was October, sometimes the most perfect month of the 
year, and the Islands seemed to sleep an enchanted sleep, the 
purple sea lapping gently against the cliffs. If you rowed out 
from the shore this deep colour died away, and you might have 
been rowing on a sea of milk. The very gulls seemed half- 
asleep rocking on the gentle swell of the tides, and if you looked 
down into the water you would see great translucent jelly-fish drift- 
ing far down below—an enchanted world indeed, where it seemed 
impossible that storms and darkness would ever come again. 
Surely that drowsy sea would go on for ever lap-lapping against 
the rocks, and the sleepy gulls would rock on unendingly on the 
placid tides. 

It was a season that favoured daydreams, and the Widow 
took out her three-legged stool to the door, and sat there, her 
hands idle on her knees, gazing out across the sea. She had 
not been very well of late—the work of the croft was getting 
too much for her, and she had left it all to her grandson. But 
there was more than that wrong. ‘I have taken a longing for 
Charlie,’ she told the boy. 

‘Ts it for to see him you are?’ Hector asked sympatheti- 
cally. He had come down from the croft, where he had moiled 
away alone all the afternoon, and now, stopping by the door 
where his grandmother sat, he leant upon the hoe he carried as 
if it had been a staff. 

The Widow shook her head. ‘I will never be seeing him 
again; that is why the thought is on me.’ 

‘Perhaps he will be for coming home some day,’ Hector 
suggested ; but again the old woman shook her head. She drew 
out from under her shawl a bundle of letters, tied together with 
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a leather bootlace, and bade Hector sit down beside her and 
‘read out’ the last of the letters aloud. Her eyesight was 
bad now, that these precious documents were illegible to her; 
so it was well that Hector’s excellent schooling made him amply 
able to read them. 

‘ He says never a word of coming over,’ she said wistfully, 
‘If you will be reading the letter again, Hector, you will be 
seeing that.’ 

(All this conversation, you must remember, was carried on 
in Gaelic, of which this story can only give a transcript.) 

Again and again Hector had read aloud the letter. With his 
quick memory he knew it almost off by heart; yet he complied 
with his grandmother’s request kindly enough : he was sorry for 
her that afternoon. The letter was long and not very well 
written. It was dated from Cypress Creek, Memphis, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. ; but, as is often the case with well-educated letter-writers, 
this uneducated writer quite failed to convey through the 
unfamiliar medium of pen and ink any impression at all of the 
life he wrote about. They had had heavy crops, the heat had 
been great, he was short of help to get in the crops—such items 
had not very much interest. Then he came to more personal 
themes. He had his health wonderful, and so had the wife, and 
a son had been born to them in June and they had named him 
Donald. This was more exciting. 

‘He will be going four months now,’ the grandmother said 
thoughtfully. ‘ Och! but I would be liking to see Charlie’s son! ’ 
Then she seemed lost in reverie till she woke up to say, ‘ And 
are you sure that is all the letter is saying, Hector?’ 

At that moment a thought darted through Hector’s brain 
like an arrow from the bow—sudden, sharp, arresting. He held 
his breath hard, swallowed quickly, fumbled with the letter, 
turned it round... . 

‘There is a bit of writing I had not been noticing,’ he said, 
leaning down as if to read more easily the rather illegible words. 

The old woman sat forward, her face lighted up with joyful 
interest. 

‘Maybe he will be coming himself,’ she suggested. But 
Hector shook his head. ‘ That is not the word,’ he replied; 
then, as if spelling out the message with great difficulty, he 
read out : 

* What would you be saying, mother, to come over to me? 
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Now that Hector must be grown to a big lad and able to look 
after you on the road.’ 

‘Och! Och! ’ the old woman cried. ‘ Eh, he wrote that to 
me four months past, and I to have no knowledge of it ; what for 
did you not read that word before, laddie? Read it out again.’ 

Hector was more glib this time—he remembered the exact 
words of the imaginary postscript. With fine enunciation he now 
cried out : 

‘ What would you be saying, mother, to come over to me? 
Now that Hector must be grown to a big lad and able to look 
after you on the road.’ 

‘That will be all, Hector? ’ 

‘That will be all, mother,’ he answered, wisely anxious to 
keep his invention within manageable bounds. 

And now they sat down to the discussion of this fearful and 
wonderful proposal. To Hector, as you may imagine, the 
prospect was one of unmixed delight. His imagination leapt 
up at the thought of adventure, and as for fear, he did not 
know the meaning of the word. But for the old woman it was 
a very different matter. She had never left the Island in all 
her seventy-five years, and of the world that lay beyond her home 
she was as ignorant as a baby. It is true that in this way she had 
no idea of distances, and five thousand miles were to her much the 
same as five, because she simply could form no conception of the 
difficulties involved in crossing that extent of land or sea. 

In this, I say, she was happier than those who know a little 
of the hardships of travel; but then the timidity of age was 
upon her, and a good deal of its frailty. A dozen perplexities 
presented themselves to her mind, and, as is generally the case 
with those who are not much accustomed to leave home, the 
unessential obstacles bulked larger with her than the real ones. 

What would become of the cow? Who would look after 
the hens? Would they need to put a new lock on the door? 
she queried ; for as they talked over this wonderful adventure it 
never occurred to the Widow that they would be leaving the Island 
for ever. 

It was far otherwise with Hector; but he would not have 
suggested any doubt of their return to his grandmother. On 
the contrary, he smoothed away every obstacle as it was pre- 
sented to him. The rent was paid for a year to come (did not 
Charlie over the water send it to the Factor every year?), so 
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what would hinder that they should turn the key in the lock? 
Mrs. Matheson would look after the cow too, and they them. 
selves would kill and eat the hens before they started on their 
travels. (‘ Och! the poor hens’ from the Widow at this.) 
Almost in a breath Hector urged it all; he was bewildered 
himself by the cogency of his arguments—they sprang to his 
lips as he talked, a fresh one rising every minute; and as his 
grandmother brought forward each timid objection, he found 
that he could beat it down with some convincing. negative. 

‘If you had your sight, mother, you would be seeing what 
a short way it will be to Uncle Charlie,’ he told her. Getting 
out his school atlas, he spread it on her knees in the sunshine, 
and pointed to the map of America. The old woman shaded her 
eyes from the glare and peered at the map. The lettering was 
invisible to her, but she could make out the masses of light and 
shade that signified land and water. Hector explained to her 
how a map was a picture of the world just as it is. Here they 
were (he put down his stubby finger on the Hebrides as he spoke) 
and this white thing she saw was the Atlantic, and this dark 
thing was America, and she couldn’t see, but he could, the word 
Tennessee written in big letters just here (again the finger went 
down), and Cypress Creek was not very far from Tennessee, so 
that was all—nothing of a journey! It certainly did not look 
so bad on paper; but then, the Widow objected very sensibly, if 
it was so easy why had Charlie not come over himself all these 
years? Again Hector’s arguments leapt out: 

What about Uncle Charlie’s farm?—look to the crops he was 
having—how could he be leaving them?—and it wasn’t one cow 
he would be having, but ten perhaps, and horses too—oh, it 
wouldn’t be easy to leave them! 

This doubt laid to rest, the Widow produced another. How 
much would it cost? and how would they find this out? Here, 
indeed, Hector found himself a little at fault. Such a simple 
helper as a daily newspaper was, of course, unknown to them; 
but after a moment’s reflection light dawned. The mail steamer 
from Glasgow passed once a week in summer, and Hector never 
allowed a week to pass without seeing it. Wet or dry, he was 
always down on the pier at Balneish when ‘the steambote’ 
(as he called it) came in; gazing hungrily at the big, steamer that 


went and came to Glasgow, that city of unknown delights, where he 


had been born, and where, above all things, he longed to go. 
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Hector’s regular appearance on the quay had become a 

matter of comment to the sailors, and they would chaff the boy, 
asking him when he was coming on to Glasgow with them? 

Hector had made special friends with one of the stewards; 
he was not very busy at the hour the boat came in, and would 
often step ashore and stroll along the quay in all the bravery 
of his blue coat and brass buttons, while the tourists were getting 
of or on as the case might be. Then Hector, falling into step 
with him, would question him eagerly about Glasgow, and life 
on board ship. Here, then, was the very helper he wanted now 
—who should know more about how to get to America than the 
steward of MacBrayne’s steamer? 

‘T’ll be finding out from Mr. MacGregor, the steward, 
mother,’ Hector said confidently. ‘ The steambote will be in 
to-morrow.’ 

Assuredly Hector had food enough for thought that night. 
As he lay down his mind was seething with the possibilities of 
this great scheme which he had himself set on foot. It opened 
out in a wonderful way as he thought it over. Wouldn’t Uncle 
Neil, his father’s brother in the shipbuilding yard in Glasgow, 
help them? The uncle had come on a trip from Glasgow two 
years ago, and had been very kind, and gave Hector a shilling 
because he said he ‘ favoured his father.’ Hector had his 
address on a bit of paper in the cracked teapot on the shelf—it 
would be easy to write to him. . . . At this moment, however, 
sleep overcame Hector, and off he went into the land of dreams. 

But next morning he sprang out of bed, conscious that much 
depended on his exertions. The boat might come in early, it 
was such a calm morning; he must be early at the quay. 

Food had little savour for Hector that day. He gulped down 
his porridge, seized a bannock from the pile, and ran off down 
the rough hill-road eating as he went. A finer lad you could 
searcely have seen: his curly black hair grew thick and strong, 
his skin was tanned and flushed with health, and he ran down 
the road on his bare brown feet as swiftly as a deer, jumping 
from stone to stone, whistling and singing in the joy of his 
heart and the freshness of morning. There are no obstacles 
fo such youth and health—the whole world bows down before 
them; even his grandmother’s age and frailty was about to be 
caught up and whirled along in the wake of this exuberant 
Vitality, this abounding life. 
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Far off on the horizon a trail of smoke appeared—the steamer 

was in sight. Leaping, running, almost flying along the road 
Hector went, till he had left the cottage far behind, and the 
village appeared—a handful of houses—and the quay. 

In general Hector paid great heed to the tourists who stepped 
ashore from the steamer, laden.with wraps and cameras; but 
to-day he cared nothing about them—his one thought was to find 
MacGregor the steward. At last he descried him, sauntering 
along the pier, smoking his pipe. With a run Hector was along. 
side of him, breathless, pouring out his story incoherently, 
hunting for English words, losing them, supplementing now and 
again with Gaelic, yet so desperately in earnest that MacGregor 
could not laugh, and lent a willing ear. 

‘Tut, tut, take your time, laddie,’ he said kindly. ‘ What's 
all this? You’re going to America—you and your grannie? 
What takes you off on such a long road? ’ 

‘Tt will be my Uncle Charlie that is wanting us,’ Hector 
explained. He had by this time quite made himself believe in 
the truth of this statement—it seemed so entirely the right thing 
for his uncle to have done. 

‘ Well, it’s a fine country ; maybe he’s right : you’re the stamp 
for the Colonies, no doubt,’ MacGregor said. ‘ And what is it 
you’re wanting to find out?—the fares, is it?’ 

‘Yes,’ Hector said; but when confronted by the question 
as to whether it would be second or third on a liner, or 
‘emigrant,’ that they would go—there the boy was utterly at 
sea and had to confess his ignorance. 

MacGregor then sat down on the edge of the quay and gave 
a long and very practical discourse to Hector upon the different 
ways of getting across the ocean. The boy became more and 
more confused; he shook his head and repeated in a bewildered 
way: ‘I just want to get over—how am I to get? ’ 

‘ Well, amn’t I telling you?—you must go in a liner, second 
or third, or you can go emigrant; but mind, if your granny’s 
up in years there’s no great comfort going emigrant.’ 

The inexorable steamer-bell sounded. ‘ There, we’re off,’ 
MacGregor cried, starting up. ‘Come down next week; I’ll find 
out more for you by then.’ 

He ran off up the quay and jumped on board, leaving Hector 
dazed but determined, the possessor of a quantity of half- 
assimilated information on the subject of ocean-steamer fares. 
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It really seemed as if the following week would never end. 
Hector lost all interest in his work, and could talk and think 
of nothing but the proposed journey to America. When he came 
to think over things, Hector was amazed by the simplicity of the 
method by which, apparently, he was going to get away from 
the Island. Why had it never occurred to him before? 

Now and then when he glanced at his grandmother’s thin 
bowed old shoulders, he was visited by a spasm of reproach, and 
wondered if she was quite fit for the journey ?—but then he would 
comfort himself by the assurance that she was fretting herself to 
death over her son Charlie, and nothing would cure her but the 
sight of him. Hector was very fond of his grandmother and anxious 
to be a good son to her; but the hot adventurous young blood 
in him leapt up at the thought of change, of seeing the world, 
of getting away from the Island—and the still small voice was 
silenced. 

As they sat together round the peat-fire at night, Hector 
tried to inspire the Widow with his thirst for adventure ; but he 
soon saw that this was no good: the old heart refused to beat 
more quickly at the thought of the New World—it seemed more 
likely to stand stillin dismay. Then Hector struck another note, 
and began to picture the meeting with Uncle Charlie after all 
these years—would he be changed, did she think? What would 
‘the wife ’’ be like? And wouldn’t she be wanting to see little 
Donald? Ah, this was another story altogether, and to Hector’s 
huge surprise the old woman broke down and wept bitterly. He, 
who had gone such a short way on the road of life, could not under- 
stand that the thought of meeting again after long absence may 
have a heart-breaking poignancy, a quality of pain all its own. 

‘Will you not be wanting to see them?’ Hector asked in 
surprise. 

‘Och, Hector, I will be wanting it too much,’ his grandmother 
told him—a statement which mystified the boy still more. 

Then they began to discuss the all-important subject of ways 
and means—would their funds be sufficient for this great enter- 
prise? Hector was directed by his grandmother to draw out 
from under the thatch an old tin biscuit-box, which had been the 
Widow's savings-bank for many and many a year. Together 
they counted over the long-hoarded money, the price of many 
a stirk and sheep, each pound rolled carefully up in a little screw 
of paper. Money is not rife in the Islands, but the Widow had 
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always been careful, and Charlie over the water had paid her 
rent for so many years that somehow or other the little hoard 
had grown and grown till it amounted to nearly £50. 

‘ Mother! mother! we can be going! ’ Hector cried, when he 
had counted out the last coin and realised what millionaires they 
were. 

It certainly seemed a princely sum to those two who had never 
entered a shop other than that of the * general merchant’ at 
Balneish, and were therefore mercifully ignorant of the short 
way that money really goes. But the Widow siill held back. 
‘ If I will die on the road, what will pay for the burying, if we 
will have used all the money? ’ she asked. Hector brushed aside 
this dark thought. 

* Uncle Charlie would be paying for the burying,’ he assured 
her. ‘And you will not be dying on the road,’ he added. 


At last the mail-day came round again, and with a beating 
heart Hector stood on the quay to watch for his friend the steward. 
Ah, there he was at last, and he carried a little bundle of papers, 
too! 

‘Here you are, youngster,’ he cried; ‘ here’s reading will 
keep you going for a bit.’ He thrust into Hector’s hand the 
advertisements of half a dozen rival lines of steamers as he 
spoke. ‘I’m busy to-day,’ he added; ‘I can’t stop to explain 
them to ye; but yer a good scholar I daresay, and can make 
them out yourself.’ 

Hector clutched the papers as a miser might have clutched 
a bag of gold. He did not wait, as his custom was, to watch the 
passengers on the steamer—he was far too much preoccupied 
with his own important affairs. But he did not begin to read the 
precious papers till he was well out of the village and some way 
on the homeward road. Then he sat down on the heather and 
opened out his bundle of advertisements. The rival claims of 
the different lines were very confusing at first; but after reading 
them all over several times, Hector was pleased to find a certain 
unanimity in the prices that were mentioned. It was evident 
that he and his grandmother could, if they would, cross the 
Atlantic for about £5 apiece. But then Hector remembered 
MacGregor’s warning that one ‘ up in years’ should be taken 
a little more comfortably across the sea. So he scanned the 
prices again, and weighed the difference between second and 
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third class cabin fares. It was very perplexing—and more 
perplexing still this new feeling of responsibility that he felt 
growing within him. He, and he alone, would be responsible 
for the safe convoy of his grandmother to Uncle Charlie—it was 
imperative that he make no mistakes. 

Alas! Hector realised it would be impossible to start on their 
journey immediately. He began to see quite a number of 
difficulties ahead. First of all his Uncle Charlie must be written to 
and told that they were coming; and then they must wait for 
his answer, which would give them directions as to how to get 
to Cypress Creek from New York. All this Hector revolved 
slowly in his mind as he lay on the heather and gazed at the 
flaunting pictures of giant ships dashing through emerald seas 
which adorned the steamer advertisements. 

Now the moralising poet has told us that we weave a tangled 
web when first we practise to deceive ; and Hector, whose nature 
was really as honest as daylight, began to see this. He had 
deceived his grandmother, and now he wanted to do the rest of 
this business honestly. How was this to be managed? 

He got up, gathered the papers together, and climbed slowly 
up the road to the cottage. As he climbed, he revolved this 
question in his mind—would he confess his fraud to Uncle 
Charlie, or would he not? He made a quick decision not to; 
but, he added, he would tell no more lies—it would be quite 
easy to write a perfectly truthful letter. 

Hector’s handwriting was excellent, though his English left a 

good deal to be desired. He decided that the evening was to be 
devoted to the labours of correspondence. Writing-paper was, 
of course, an unknown luxury in the cottage, but he had some 
sheets of exercise-paper, saved from schooldays, and these were 
to be used for the momentous letter to Cypress Creek. 
__ The Widow sat knitting beside the fire : there was not a sound 
in the house except the click of her knitting-needles and the 
grumble of the waves on the shore below when Hector sat down 
to write his letter. 

‘What are you after, Hector?’ the old woman asked, as 
she saw him bring out the exercise-paper, the penny bottle of 
ink, and the one pen of the establishment. 

‘I’m after writing to my Uncle Charlie,’ he answered. 
She laid down her knitting with a cry. 
‘Ochone, Hector! What will you be saying to him?’ 
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‘That you will have taken a longing to see him, mother, and 
that you are thinking to come over the water to him,’ said 
Mr. Valiant-for-the-Truth ; surely no statements could be more 
entirely veracious than these. 

‘It’s a true word you’re saying, Hector; but the Lord 
preserve us from the sea! ’ 

As it was obvious that the sea could not be avoided if they 
were to reach Uncle Charlie, Hector wisely took no notice of this 
ejaculation, and began his letter forthwith : 


* Dear UnciE Cuaruiz,—I will be writing to tell you that my 
grandmother is not getting her health this long time. She has 
taken a longing for to see you once more, and now I am for 
taking her across the ocean to you. 

‘I am grown very tall and strong, and I will look after 
grandmother on the sea. Grandmother has laid by enough 
money in the box under the thatch that will be taking us across, 
We will be waiting for your reply to this at once. When we 
leave the ship, please to say where we go next?—will we be 
taking a railway to Tennessee? 

‘We will be going to Glasgow to my Uncle Neil MacLean, 
to sail from there. We will be leaving the cow with Janet 
Matheson, and eating the hens before we leave. If you please 
to write at once to your 

‘ Dutiful Nephew, 
‘Hector MacLegavy.’ 


The dutiful nephew drew a long breath as he finished this 
effort. A weight fell off his heart: there was not a word of 
falsehood in the letter, only a plain statement of two undeniable 
facts—his grandmother’s wish to see her son once more, and 
the proposal that she should take the journey to Tennessee! 

He read the letter aloud to the Widow, who was not entirely 
satisfied with it. 

‘You have not been saying to Charlie that we were not find- 
ing the piece in the letter till last week,’ she said. Hector 
blushed, and answered ‘ No’ rather shortly. At the same time 
he slipped the letter into the one dirty envelope in his possession, 
licked it, and told the Widow that it could not be opened now. 

‘There, there, it will be a hard job the writing,’ she said 
sympathetically. Her own schooling had not amounted to much; 
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letter-writing was an impossibility to her, and she watched 
Hector’s achievements almost with awe. 

‘It will be long till we’re getting an answer,’ Hector said, 
with an involuntary sigh. His labours over, he sat back in his 
chair and gazed at the fateful envelope that lay on the table, 
all addressed now and only waiting for its stamp. He wondered 
how he could possibly wait until that letter had travelled out to 
Uncle Charlie, and then until an answer had travelled back 
from him. At the shortest computation it must be a month, he 
knew, and whatever would he be doing with himself all that 
time ‘at all at all’? Hitherto, Hector had taken some interest 
in the croft, and an intense pride in the amount of work he was 
able to do upon it without the help of any grown man; now all 
at once he ceased to feel any interest in it. As he realised this, 
Hector looked across at his grandmother with a sudden feeling 
of guilt. Why had he ceased to care about the croft? Wasn’t 
it simply that he hoped never to see it again? Did he wish to 
come back? Did he expect to do so? Not he! When first the 
dazzling scheme had burst upon him, Hector had been confused 
by its magnitude; but since then he had had time to examine 
it, and now it stood fully confessed to his mind. He was taking 
his grandmother away from the Island for ever and ever, and he 
himself meant to stay in the fine New World when once he got 
there. This was the truth at last; and why all this foolish 
talk they had of leaving the cow with the Mathesons and taking 
the key of the door with them? They would never come back to 
the Island; the cow would stay with the Mathesons for ever, 
and other hands than theirs would unlock the door. 

But as Hector came to this knowledge of his own heart, ne 
decided that he must keep it to himself. The Widow would 
never leave the Island if she thought they were not going to return 
toit; and now every energy of Hector’s nature was bent on getting 
her persuaded to start on their journey. Somehow or other it 
must be managed—he would die of disappointment if the scheme 
was given up now; he could not, would not, live another year 
cooped up on the Island when the whole great world was lying 
just beyond it. . . . 

The Widow had fallen asleep; the knitting had dropped from 
her relaxed fingers, and lay on her knee. In repose her face 
looked very weary, for she had had a hard life as well as a long 
one, 
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Hector sat and gazed at her. He felt almost provoked with 
her for looking so tired: how was he ever going to get her to 
America? 

His intent gaze perhaps wakened the old woman; she stirred, 
and took up her knitting again with a sigh. 

‘I’m after dreaming that Charlie came in through the door, 
and ‘‘ Mother,’’ he says, ‘‘ I’m come so that you will not need 
to be crossing over to me.’’’ 

Hector got up almost impatiently and lifted the ink-bottle 
and pen on to the shelf. 

‘I will be going to my bed,’ he said. 


In the waiting-time that followed the dispatch of the letter 
to Tennessee, Hector occupied himself in a good deal of cor- 
respondence with his Glasgow uncle. Without going into detail, 
he told of the proposed journey to America, and asked his uncle’s 
help about it. In reply, Uncle Neil at once offered to put them 
up for a few days before they sailed, and promised to find out 
about their passages when they had finally decided to go. 

All this arranged, there was nothing left for Hector but the 
exercise of unlimited patience. 

Week after week passed, month after month; autumn passed 
into winter, and still no answer came. Hector was sick with 
hope deferred, desperate from inaction. He would roam about 
the shore, gazing out across the sea, marvelling at the long silence 
of Uncle Charlie to his urgent letter. The Widow, too, was 
fretting. Uncertainty is as bad for old as for young people, 
and Hector’s incessant talk of their proposed journey made it 
impossible for her to banish the thought of it from her mind. 
Then she began to ‘take a fear’ that all was not well with 
Charlie; she had a dream that she saw him lying with his head 
wrapped in a white bandage. This terrified her, and now she 
began to fancy that her son was dead. 

But at last, towards the end of January, the letter came. 
Hector was out when it arrived, but the Widow was told by the 
boy who brought it that the letter was from America. It was 
a bitter day of wind and rain, yet the old woman flung 4 
shawl over her head and hurried off down the road in search 
of Hector, the precious letter held firmly under her shawl. 
She met him coming up the hill, and almost ran towards him. 
‘Hector, Hector! the letter is come!’ she cried out. 
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They were far too impatient to wait till they had regained 
the shelter of the cottage, so Hector drew his grandmother to 
the side of a big boulder, and there, slightly screened from the 
wind and rain, he tore open the envelope. What a study of 
expression they made standing there together! The old woman’s 
face was strained with a passion of anxiety; she pressed forward, 
her grey hair blown across her brow in wisps, her dim eyes 
searching Hector’s face for the news she dreaded to hear. 

‘Is it himself is writing?’ she cried. 

‘Yes, yes,’ Hector said, half-impatiently, as his eyes ran 
down the page. His own face was tense with feeling of another 
sort—with terror that his scheme was going to be frustrated, with 
determination to carry it through, come what might. 

‘It’s himself that’s writing,’ he said at last; ‘but he has 
been sick these two months back with the fever and ague.’ 

‘Wasn’t it me that knew! ’ the Widow exclaimed ; but Hector 
read on hurriedly. 

‘Surely,’ the letter ran—‘ surely, the Lord Himself had put 
it into his mother’s heart to be coming over to Tennessee. The 
sight of her face would be curing him—it would be like home 
again, he thought. But was she able for the long journey? 
She wouldn’t be knowing how long it was, surely? It’s true 
Hector must be a big lad now, able to look after her, but there 
was the sea to cross, and two days in the train after that.’ 

Then Charlie went into practical details. If they really 
decided to come, they were to send him the name of the steamer 
they were coming by and the date of her sailing, and he would 
write to his wife’s sister in New York and tell her to meet them 
and see them safe into the train. (‘ What need?’ Hector inter- 
pellated indignantly, as if he couldn’t see himself and his grand- 
mother into a train!) The same excellent person was to change 
their money for them (Hector puzzled a little over this), buy 
their railway-tickets, and help them in every way. Her name 
was MacDonald, which had a reassuringly Scottish sound. 
Finally Charlie concluded the letter by the recommendation 
that they should not start until the month of April at least: 
let the storms and cruel frosts of winter be over before they 
arrived in America—his mother was too old to face them. 

The length and particularity of this letter must have cost its 
writer (who was evidently no great scholar) infinite pains. Hector 
was provoked by it: why should they not start immediately? 
45—2 
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What was all this about cold and storms?—they had storms 
enough at home surely, when on winter nights it seemed ag 
if the shieling would be blown off into the sea sometimes, 
But the Widow quite agreed with Charlie’s view of things. ‘ Och, 
Hector, we will be needing all our time,’ she told him. Then 
they toiled up the road to the cottage together, the rain and 
wind beating on their faces, came into the kitchen, fastened 
the door ‘ against the wind,’ sat down by the fire, and told each 
other that it was settled now—they were going to Charlie over 
the water. 

Yes, the decision had been come to at last. Hector’s face 
shone with joy—he felt a man all at once, and rejoiced in his 
strength. But the Widow in her age and feebleness trembled 
as she crouched there by the fire of smouldering peats, stretch- 
ing out her withered hands towards the warmth. A thousand 
fears rushed over her—a thousand regrets; only the thought of 
Charlie lured her on. 


Now that their minds were made up, Hector found himself 
launched upon a veritable sea of correspondence. Both uncles 
had to be written to at great length, and the Glasgow uncle, 
on whom the responsible task of taking their passages was to 
devolve, had to be written to several times. 

Letters only arrived once a week at the Island in winter, so 
several weeks passed before the final arrangements were made. 
At last, somewhere towards the end of March, Hector found 
himself the possessor of a letter which stated that the Caledonia 
sailed from Glasgow on April 7th, and that second-class cabins 
had been taken on her for himself and his grandmother. This 
extravagance had been urged upon them by Uncle Neil. As 
Hector stared at the letter he knew that it must be true, yet it was 
quite impossible for him to realise that they were really going. 
For in the meantime they rose and went about their daily work, 
and ate and slept and rose again, just as if the tremendous 
7th of April was not coming nearer and nearer—the day that was 
to separate them for ever from the life they knew so well. 

Thus the time crept on. They were to sail for Glasgow on 
Monday, April 4th, arriving there late on Tuesday night. 
This would give them one day in Glasgow before the Cale- 
donia sailed on the 7th. What tongue can tell the dreary little 

preparations that were made by our travellers during their last 
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week at home? ‘The Widow had, when it came to the point, 
refused to kill and eat her cherished hens, so they had to be carried 
off, cackling, to the Mathesons’ croft in baskets. 

On Saturday the cow was taken away: Hector drove her 
down the road, lowing as she went, and the Widow stood and 
wept at the byre-door the while. Late that afternoon she 
packed her own and Hector’s few belongings in a battered tin 
trunk (the same that Hector’s mother had taken with her to 
Glasgow when she married), and a few extra garments were rolled 
into a bundle to be carried in the hand. 

All this being done, and the next day being Sunday, a solemn 
bush fell over the place. The Widow and Hector both wore 
their best clothes all day, as their working clothes were packed, 
and this in itself added solemnity to the occasion. Then, the 
cow and the hens being gone, there was no work to do out of 
doors, while indoors everything was swept and garnished. ‘ We 
will be leaving everything in good order for when we come home,’ 
the old woman said. . . . Something drove like a stab through 
Hector’s heart; he turned away and kicked at the peats on the 
hearth, saying never a word. 

Long before the sun had risen on Monday morning the 
Widow was up and moving about the cottage, though there was 
nothing for her to do. Then she wandered out in the darkness 
to take a last look round: how quiet it was—the earth seemed 
to be asleep, the very sea asleep. Right above the cottage the 
morning star hung like a great lamp in the dark sky, and far 
away in the east a long thread of light heralded the coming 
day. . . . She came back into the house and blew at the peats 
on the hearth till they sprang into flame. Hector’s voice called 
from his bed: ‘ Will it be time for me to be rising, mother? 
Is it morning?’ and the Widow, anxious to be in good time for 
the steamer, assured him that it was. 

The sun had risen by the time the kettle boiled, and things 
looked more familiar and cheerful ; but there was not much break- 
fast eaten in the cottage that last morning. The kind fates had 
luckily decreed that Hector and the Widow were to have a 
travelling companion to Glasgow, in the shape of Margaret 
Matheson, their neighbour’s daughter, who happened to be re- 
turning to her ‘place’ in Glasgow. Her advice had been 
invaluable to the Widow on many points. She it was who had 
insisted that the old woman should take two shawls with her 
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‘against the cold on the steamboat.’ By her counsel, too, 
basket of food had been provided, and a little tin kettle was taken 
to make tea by the way, as is the comfortable habit of steerage 


passengers on the steamers between the Islands and Glasgow, 
No such [uxury as a cabin passage had been suggested for this 
short voyage. 

The Widow had just packed up the basket of food when John 
Matheson appeared at the door to give Hector ‘a hand with the 
box’ down the path to where the Mathesons’ cart waited for 
them. 60 the last moment had really come. Hector sprang 
up and seized one handle of the tin box, while Matheson tock 
the other. With scarcely one backward look he set off down 
the rocky path, calling to his grandmother to follow. 

Baé she had more to do. Standing by the door, she fooked 
round and round the little room to make sure that everything 
was in order. Then she fifted the smouldering peats apart, 
that the fire might die ont, ranged the three chairs in a row 
against the wall, and turned away—there was no more to see to. 

‘Mother, mother! it will be losing the steamboat you’)) be!’ 
Hector called loudly. 

The Widow drew to the door, locked it, and slipped the 
heavy old key into the pocket of her gown. 


The steerage-deck presented quite a lively scene when they 
got on board. Little groups of passengers sat about, talking 
together in Gaelic ; mothers walked up and down with their babies; 
and children tumbled about in everyone’s way. A little stove 
under the awning was the great centre of attraction, for there 
the women were making themselves libations of tea, black as 
ink, in little pannikins, and distributing it to their husbands and 
children. It was cold in the sea wind at that early season, 
and most of the women had taken off their hats and bonnets and 
tied little tartan shawls (‘ shawleys ’ they called them) over their 
heads like hoods. As yet no one was sick, for the sea was calm; 
so a good deal of cheerfulness prevailed. 

I suppose no happier creature breathed than Hector that 
morning. The first quivers and snorts of the steamer as it got 
under way sent thrills and shivers of pure delight through 
every inch of him. He stood bareheaded in the sea wind and 
waved his cap in farewell to the Mathesons on the quay, then 
raced off up the deck, wild with pleasure. 
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Had not his friend MacGregor the steward volunteered to 
take him over every corner of the ship? Had he not left the 
Island at last? Wasn’t life almost too exciting and splendid 
altogether? 

He hung over the ship’s side that he might realise how 
guickly he was being carried away from the tiresome old life into 
the new one. The wind freshened, and the ship seemed fo dash 
right at the waves as they rose up to meet her. Hector laughed 
with delight, and raced down the deck again to ask his grand- 
mother if it wasn’t fine? But, lo! huddled a)) together under 
her two shawls, she sat gazing backwards at the fast vanishing 
qutline of the Island—and slow tears crept one by one down her 
withered cheeks. 

it was Tuesday night when they put in to Glasgow—a dark 
wet night with buffets of wind. The preceding twenty-four 
hours had not been unmixed joy, even to Hector, and if it had not 
been for Margaret Matheson he did not know what would have 
happened to his grandmother. 

What a long, long night it had seemed. How cold if was, and 
then the straining noises of the ship, the rush of the waves, the 
howling of the wind! Overcome with sleep, Hector had nodded 
uncomfortably for hours, wedged into a corner ; but the widow and 
Margaret had seen the livelong night out together with whispered 
colloquies in Gaelic. Towards morning Margaret had made strong 
tea for them, which warmed them up; and the other women were 
moving about more or less all night attending to their children. 
Some of the men lay on the deck and slept ; but most of them sat up, 
grumbling, swearing, and nodding by turns till the daylight 
came. 

With the light things had mended—there was solid food to 
be partaken of, and one could walk about and look round; but 
take it all in all, that steerage journey was not very pleasant, 
and the lights of Glasgow in the distance were hailed with joy. 

‘There now, Mistress MacKay, you will be getting to your 
bed,’ Margaret told the Widow, who only shook her head dole- 
fully, sceptical that such bliss could ever be hers again in this 
world, 


Hector drank deep of the joys of living in the one day they 
spent in Glasgow before they sailed. To tread the paved streets 
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of a large town for the first time; to see shops, and cars and 
railway-trains, and cabs and motors—it was a heady draught 
indeed, and by nightfall Hector was almost drunk with pleasure, 
There was no room left in his heart for pity of that strange 
timidity which made his grandmother cower by the fire in Uncle 
Neil’s kitchen, instead of coming out to see the wonders of 
Glasgow. ‘I am wanting to stay in the town,’ he told Unele 
Neil; ‘I am not wanting to leave to-morrow.’ 

* Hoots, laddie, ye’ll see far finer places nor Glasgow where 
you’re going,’ the older man assured him; but Hector doubted 
the assertion. Nothing could be more exciting than this city 
where he found himself. In the short time at his disposal he 
managed to take several rides in the electric cars, spend an hour 
in railway-trains, and have what his uncle very expressively 
called ‘a hurl’ in a motor ’bus. When you consider that each 
of these experiences was entirely novel, you can form some idea 
of the seething excitement in the boy’s brain at the close of day. 
And there the Widow sat by the fire, her thoughts turned back 
always to the Island. . . . Would the cow be happy in the Mathe- 
sons’ byre? Would the hens be roosting in the unaccustomed 
barn? She wondered was it a soft day on the Island, or was 
the sun shining? If it was raining, the rain would be running 
in under the door, and no one to wipe it up. . . and och, 
dear, they had been forgetting to mend the thatch—the same 
that the big gale blew off in March—the water would be coming 
down the wall again. . . . Uncle Neil’s wife listened kindly to 
all these speculations, and plied her aged relative with potent 
cups of tea at least four times during the day, as the only form 
of comfort she could offer to her. Thus the time went past— 
slowly for the Widow, quickly for Hector, and the day of 
departure arrived. 

Thursday at noon the Caledonia sailed. Uncle Neil had 
been at great trouble to get the most comfortable quarters he 
could for the travellers; he felt anxious about their welfare. 
Under his escort they got safely on board ; but then there ensued 
a terrible hour when the Widow and Hector, and even sturdy 
Uncle Neil, were swept about the decks like leaves before the 
wind. Hundreds of passengers—steerage for the most part— 
were pouring on to the ship, bewildered, staring, weeping, and 
cursing, according to their nature. Among this crowd, stewards 
pushed their way, by turns persuasive and abusive, working like 
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demons to get things in order. There seemed no one to appeal 
to; everyone was too busy to answer questions; it was all one 
yast confusion. And then came the clang of a great bell, the 
signal that friends must go ashore—Uncle Neil must withdraw 
his much-needed protection. 

For a moment Hector felt a childish wave of something like 
terror sweep over him: he was to be left in this crowd to look 
after his grandmother—she that was crying like a baby now with 
fear and excitement. But he managed to conquer this disagree- 
able and unmanly sensation, and held out his hand to Uncle 
Neil with an appearance of the greatest composure. 

‘I’m thinking we will be off now,’ he said. 

‘ Aye, yer off—good luck to ye,’ said Uncle Neil. ‘ Things’ll 
quiet down once yer off—good-bye to you, Mistress MacKay, and 
a good voyage.’ 

Our travellers indeed were in want of all the good wishes they 
could get, at that desolate moment when they pressed to the side of 
the ship and saw the last of Uncle Neil’s stout figure, as he stood 
among the crowd on shore waving a red-and-white pocket- 
handkerchief to them in farewell. 

A mighty quiver passed through the ship—as if a heart had 
begun to beat inside her iron ribs—the people on the quay sent up 
a great shout, and they were off. 

Finding that no one was likely to attend to them at present, 
Hector guided the Widow to a sheltered corner, and suggested 
that they should just sit there till things were more in order. 

‘Och, Hector, what were we thinking on to leave the Island! ’ 
the old woman cried; and at that moment the same thought had 
sprung into Hector’s mind also, though he repulsed it with all 
his might. 

‘We will not be saying that when we see Uncle Charlie,’ 
he told her. 

‘We'll never be reaching him,’ she sobbed, and clung to his 
arm in an agony of fear at their unfamiliar surroundings.’ But 
~* as matters had reached this sad pass a steward accosted 
them. 

“Now then, let’s see where you belong,’ he said. 

‘We will be coming from Balneish,’ Hector replied with 
dignity, and wondered why the man laughed. 

“From Balneish, are you? Well, let’s see your tickets, and 
I'll show you your quarters.’ 
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These, when found, were not, strictly speaking, palatial, byt 
Hector and the Widow were not accustomed to much luxury, 
and would have meekly accepted far worse accommodation than 
they got. The Widow was to share a cabin with two othe 
women and a baby; Hector also had two room-mates; while all 
round them on every side the cabins seemed bursting with 
passengers. A stewardess, fat and very cross, was elbowing her 
way among the women. 

‘Come along now; get your bits of things undone, I advise 
you, before we get out of the river—don’t wait till you’re all sick 
to get whatever you want . . . then we’ll have a pretty time 
of it.’ , 

She shoved the Widow into her cabin with this not very en- 
couraging prophecy, and began to scold the mother of the baby 
because she let the child cry. The mother, a meek white-faced 
woman, said nothing; but the third inmate of the cabin, a stout 
loud-voiced person, took up her stand in the doorway and con- 
fronted the stewardess. 

‘None of your cheek here,’ she began; ‘ I’m no green one: 
I’ve crossed the ocean bout as often as yourself, maybe, so just 
keep a civil tongue in your head, or I’ll report you.’ 

‘Report away,’ the stewardess retorted, as she banged off 
down the passage-way. The fat woman turned back into the 
cabin with a chuckle. 

‘It’s just as well to show them at once the stuff you’re made 
of,’ she told her amazed companions. ‘She had no right to be 
at you about the kid there. Either of you crossed before?’ she 
added, nodding first to the Widow, then to the white-faced 
woman, in an interrogative way. Both shook their heads. 
‘Well, I have,’ she pursued; ‘I’ve crossed the Atlantic more 
times than I remember. I’m Scotch born, but I married in 
the States five-and-twenty years ago—Mrs. Koster I am—and 
I’m more nor half Yankee now. Oh, I know what’s what, I tell 
you. I come across mostly every second year to see the old 
people.’ ... 

She glanced contemptuously at the two inexperienced voyagers 
before her; then, stirred with some feeling of pity, she turned to 
the Widow : 

‘You're old to be crossing for the first time. Haven't you 
got anyone with you?’ 

‘I have Hector with me,’ the old woman said, ‘ and we will 
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be going across the water to my son—him that has been fifteen 
years across.’ 

‘It’s a good thing you’ve some one with you. Well, the 
ship’s beginning to rock a bit—you take my advice and lie down 
—here, I’ll help you off with your bonnet. . . . Can’t you get 
into the berth? Tut, tut... try again; there you are. I’m 
off to get my tea.’ 

She bounced away, and the Widow with a groan adjusted her- 
self in her narrow fusty-smelling berth. ‘Och, it’s many a 
broader chest (coffin) I’ve seen in my day!’ she murmured to 
herself. 

She was fated, poor soul, not to rise from the narrow couch 
formany a day. Over her sufferings it is kinder to draw a veil 
—they were not romantic, though real enough in all certainty. 

One strange fact might have been revealed to her if she had 
been a student of human nature—namely, the sterling qualities 
that lurk in the most unexpected persons. For how the Widow 
would have survived her week at sea without the ministrations 
of her truculent neighbour Mrs. Koster, it is difficult to imagine. 
The stewardess was far from attentive; but Mrs. Koster was 
always willing to do what she could for the sufferer. Many a 
battle she fought for her with the stewardess too. | When- 
ever that lady entered the cabin Mrs. Koster had what she 
called ‘a set to’ with her, and she always came off the victor. 
The Widow was to have this or that, she needed it, and 
if the stewardess wouldn’t get it, she (Mrs. Koster) would com- 
plain. . . ‘so just off with you, and get it, and no more 
about it.’ 

“It’s not customary for second-class passengers to want so 
much attention—them that wants luxuries should pay for them,’ 
the stewardess retorted ; but Mrs. Koster always managed to have 
the last word— 

‘And them that are paid to work should see that they do it,’ 
she screamed after the stewardess down the passage-way, so 
that everyone round about heard the taunt and laughed. Then, 
turning back into the cabin, she fell to her task of cheering the 
Widow once more—no easy task, for she, poor creature, was 
quite under the impression that she would never reach the shore. 
The burden of her lament was all for the Island—just home, 
home, home, that was all she wanted. Sure the sea was a 
wicked cruel way to be travelling, and whatever had made her 
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start to cross it she did not know. . . . Then a storm came on, 
and things were worse and worse. The slapping of the waves 
against the sides of the ship all night long, the frantic grinding 
of the screw below, the straining of the timbers above, the 
trampling and yelling on the decks—never a moment of quiet 
night or day, and plunging up and down, rolling from side to side, 
the whole world reeling round. . . . 

But through this scene of terror (as it seemed to the poor 
Widow) Mrs. Koster moved with no sign of perturbation. . . , 
“Yes, it’s a storm, as dirty a storm as you’d get—a beam sea 
on—makes a row would waken the dead. . . . A plague upon that 
rolling, I can’t fasten my stays.’ . . . Her ejaculations, so unemo- 
tional, so calmly prosaic, had a strangely comforting effect upon 
the distracted nerves of the Widow. When she, poor woman, 
was saying her prayers and commending her soul to her Maker, 
Mrs. Koster would break in with some abuse of her enemy the 
stewardess that in its earthly vindictiveness was supremely 
reassuring : 

‘Drat the woman! Can’t she bring a cup of soup when she’s 
told to? She’s too busy carrying on with the head steward to 
attend to her business . . . dirty huzzie that she is.’ 

Such animadversions really comforted the Widow far more 
than if Mrs. Koster had joined in her terrified petitions. She 
did not understand why this should be ; but so it was. 

As the Widow’s sea-sickness lessened, she was able to appre- 
ciate more fully Mrs. Koster’s powers as a raconteuse. Days at 
sea are long; but not so long as were Mrs. Koster’s tales. These 
included the story of her first marriage, of the illness and death 
of this first husband, of her second courtship, her second mar- 
riage, her seven confinements, the illnesses of each of the seven 
children, the deaths of three, the placing in business of two, the 
marriage of one, and the education of the last and cleverest olive- 
branch, Miss Cassie Koster. ll this, and more, the Widow was 
regaled with during her convalescence in the half-darkness of a 
thrice-stuffy cabin. By the side of these thrilling narratives her 
poor life-history would have cut a sorry figure ; but she was far too 
simple to wish to mention her own affairs, and listened with 
reverence to her fellow-traveller’s talk, saying never a word of her 
humble experiences of life and death and birth. 

Hector in the meantime was having a week of the most 
extraordinary enjoyment. It never occurred to him to be sick, 
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bred as he had been all his childhood in boats ; and even the sight 

of his grandmother’s misery could not damp his pleasure for 
more than a few moments. He was taking a plunge into life, 
indeed—life as it may be studied in the saloons of an ocean 
steamer. I will not say that everything his young curious eyes 
saw was desirable, that everything his young sharp ears heard 
yas profitable ; but ‘ all was grist that came to his mill’ and he 
found no fault with anything. So the week passed very 
differently for Hector and his grandmother. About this time 
Mrs. Koster began to bestir herself on the Widow’s account. 

‘We’re off the Banks now,’ she told her, ‘ and the swell’s 
gone down wonderfully; it’s time you got on to your legs— 
you're much better to-day. You must get up.’ 

‘Och, no, my dear! I cannot be leaving the bed,’ the old 
woman cried. 

‘Come, come, you mustn’t give in like that—a breath of 
fresh air is what you want,’ Mrs. Koster persisted. 

With groans and sighs the Widow allowed herself to be hoisted 
out of the berth, and somehow or other got into her clothes 
and up on deck. There, leaning heavily on Hector’s arm, she 
staggered along, dizzy and weary, yet thankful to breathe the 
air of heaven again—to look up into a blue sky and down upon 
a placid sea, to hear above all the thrice-blessed assurance that 
the land was nearly gained at last. Poor old soul! she walked 
thus along the deck for a few yards, and then subsided on to a 
bench quite worn out. ‘ Hector, Hector!’ she cried, ‘it’s a 
terrible long road you’ve taken me! ’ 

He could not deny it—a long road, indeed; but Mrs. Koster 
would not encourage sentiment. 

‘Tuts,’ she said. ‘ Not a bit of it—it’ll do you good; there’s 
nothing better for the stomach than a week’s sea-sickness. I’ve 
often said to Koster, ‘‘ I wish I wasn’t such a good sailor, for 
what with the good living on board, I do get stout, and no 
mistake.’’ Now, a week like you’ve had would thin me down 
capital; but there—I relish my food better on sea than on 
land.’ 

Hector was quite comforted by this panegyric of sea-sickness, 
for he had been not a little concerned by the Widow’s white face 
and trembling gait. He too adopted the cheerful key, and 
began to tell his grandmother that they were now within 
measurable distance of Uncle Charlie. 
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‘ Just the two days after we land, mother,’ he said. ‘ Think 
on that—how soon you will be seeing him.’ 

The fresh air, this cheerful conversation, and a cup of Bovril 
administered in a timely manner by Mrs. Koster, began to put 
some heart into the Widow again. She took another turn along 
the deck, felt less shaky, and looked about her with gome 
interest. 

Mrs. Koster was triumphant. ‘ Didn't I tell you? You'll be 
all right to-morrow, I reckon,’ she said, proud of her own powers 
as a sick nurse, and glad at the bottom of her kind vulgar heart 
to see her old charge revive a little. 

They were standing close together, this strange trio, when the 
ship came into the dock at New York. 

“You look out sharp, Hector, for that Mrs. MacDonald,’ Mrs, 
Koster admonished the lad; ‘I tell you it’ll take you all your 
time to find out some one you don’t know in that crowd.’ She 
pointed down as she spoke at the mass of yelling, laughing, 
weeping, handkerchief-waving people who always await the in- 
coming of a big ocean steamer. ‘ How’re you to find her out?’ 
she inquired. 

“Her name will be MacDonald,’ Hector answered slowly. 

“MacDonald! And are you to ask every woman in that crowd 
what her name is? Great Scot! you’ll never find her!’ 

‘She will be looking for us,’ Hector said—he did not like to 
be considered foolish. 

‘Well, don’t you lose sight of me all at once—maybe you'll 
find you want some help yet, young man,’ Mrs. Koster said, 
laughing; she detected Hector’s wounded pride. ‘I'll have a 
tussle with the Customs—there’s nothing I like better. You 
wait and see if I don’t get a rise out of them.’ 

As the Widow’s foot first touched the shores of the New 
World, she called down a blessing on the ‘ good ground’: glad 
she was, indeed, to feel it once again solid beneath her; but she 
was given no further time for reflection. The crowd surged 
round them like the billows of the sea they had crossed, and she 
clung terrified to Hector’s arm. On every side were sharp- 
faced men and women, alert and practical, gesticulating and 
exclamatory, meeting friends, laughing and excited. And side by 
side with this happy crowd stood groups of poorer passengers as 
helpless and bewildered as were our travellers. No friends 
hailed them; they did not know what to do or where to go, and 
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were hustled this way and that—poor terrified sheep that had 
come so far in search of greener pastures. 

Hector wandered on among the crowd, scanning every face 
which seemed likely, and now and then even timidly asking, 
‘Will you be Mrs. MacDonald, if you please?’ Always to be 
met with the same blank looks, and shakes of the head. The 
Widow hung heavily on his arm, and every few minutes she 
would groan and ejaculate, ‘ It’s lost altogether we are, Hector! ’ 
At last, overcome with fatigue, she sank down upon an upturned 
packing-case, and let the crowd drift past, while Hector stood 
by her side looking eagerly round in search of the mythical Mrs. 
MacDonald. Alas! no one appeared to answer to the name, 
and at last Hector became ashamed to repeat his question—so 
often it had been repulsed. He would have gone through the 
crowd and searched it more thoroughly, but the Widow would 
not let him out of her sight for a moment. ‘No, no, Hector, 
do not be leaving me,’ she cried, almost like a child—so stay he 
must. Gradually the crowd thinned away, and now Hector’s 
hopes began to revive. Mrs. MacDonald must appear now— 
she would surely distinguish them in the comparative solitude 
of the quay. But as time went on his hopes faded again—he 
could not see anyone who seemed to be looking for anyone else ; 
the people who were left now were merely waiting to get their 
boxes through the Customs. 

In spite of his manly spirit, Hector confessed to a feeling of 
relief when he caught sight of Mrs. Koster’s well-known figure 
not very far off, and heard her familiar voice raised in shrill 
vituperation at the Customs officer. She had been met by a 
small meek-looking man, probably Mr. Koster; but it was she, 
not he, who was attending to everything. As usual, she was 
getting the best of it in her battle with the Customs. 

‘I told you so! Didn’t I tell you not a blessed thing would 
you find in my box, you silly?’ she was calling out, as she stuffed 
back heaps of crushed-looking garments into her trunk. She 
turned and waved her hand to Hector as a signal that they were 
not forgotten, and went on cramming things into the trunk, and 
talking all the time as hard as she could. 

At last she came along to where the Widow sat, bringing the 
meek little man along with her. 

“Here’s Koster come to meet me,’ she said by way of intro- 
duction. ‘ And, Koster, this is Mrs. MacKay that crossed in the 
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same cabin with me, and Hector MacLean, her grandson. There 
was a friend going to meet them, but she ain’t turned up 
apparently. Well, I never! Say, now, Hector, what are you 
to do? She won’t come now, you bet. Where does she live 
again?’ 

‘In New York, please,’ Hector answered. Mrs. Koster 
laughed aloud. 

‘That’s a wide word! What’s the street, I mean?’ 

‘I will not be knowing,’ Hector had to confess. 

‘Well, here’s a fix! And you’ve never been in an hotel in 
your blessed lives. . . . Say, Koster, they’ll have to come right 
home with us, there’s no two ways about it—the old woman 
wants a night’s rest before she starts off in the cars.’ 

This was undeniable. To start the Widow on her long 
journey that night would have been sheer cruelty. 

Mr. Koster nodded acquiescence. ‘ That’s it, Maggie,’ he 
assented ; ‘it ain’t possible the old lady goes on to-night.’ 

Our voyagers were too innocent to be quite aware of the obli- 
gation they thus accepted from strangers. In truth, they could 
scarcely have refused this kind hospitality, so deep was their 
ignorance of the ways of towns, so pressing was their need. 

Mrs. Koster drew her husband aside for a moment and 
whispered into his ear; he nodded, and went off to find a vehicle 
to convey them and their boxes from the harbour. Then off they set 
through the badly paved streets, at that desperate lunging pace 
which the New York cab-horse generally affects. Hector and 
the Widow were happily unaware that they were the sole reason 
of this extravagance—they had not heard Mrs. Koster’s whisper: 
‘ Never in this world we'd get them into the Elevated—the old 
woman would have a fit, sure’s death!’ So they accepted the 
drive as a matter of necessity, and never questioned the number 
of dollars their friendly entertainer would have to pay for this 


luxury. 
(Zo be concluded.) 











